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CORRESPONDENT of The Times has just directed 
attention to a matter which is of minor importance in 
one sense, and yet of the highest in another. He 
/ reminds us that the winter is over and gone, and the 

time of the singing of birds is come; and when the 
birds sing it is because their joy in living induces them to build 
their nests and rear their young. For many weeks henceforward 
the observer of natural things will be delighted to see all manner 
of birds, from the tiny wren to the rook, busy with household cares, 
first carrying hairs and sticks and bits of feather to make and line 
their home, then assiduously flying hither and thither with bits 
of grub in their mouths wherewith to feed their gaping and hungry 
offspring. It is by far the most interesting time of the year 
in bird-life, and we have recognised by our legislation that 
there is something sacred in it. During the breeding season, 
speaking generally, the destruction of bird-life in Great Britain is 
forbidden. We are quite well aware of the exceptions, but for the 
moment may overlook them. The general idea is that those 
blossoms of the air, as Mr. William Morris once called them, 
ought at this season to be protected; but there is a great 
difference between what is written in the book of the law and 
what is carried out through the conduct of the individual. Mr. 
Johnson, the correspondent in question, hints in no obscure 
manner that there is more breach than observance of the 
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law. Taking birds’ eggs and young is not regarded by that 
estimable functionary, the rural policeman, with the same utter 
condemnation as picking and stealing. It may be safely said 
that there are very few constables who would go out of their 
way to arrest an offender against the laws for the protection of 
wild birds. Indeed, without in any way wishing to detract from 
his character, it may be asserted that the average policeman does 
not, as a rule, possess a very intimate acquaintance with these 
edicts. Here and there one may find an ornithologist in a 
humble way, but the majority are in the position of the boy who 
described all small birds as sparrows and large birds as crows, 
without being able to discriminate between a yellow-hammer 
and a chaffinch, a rook and a jackdaw. 

Even the average citizen is not in very much better plight. 
He does not take the trouble to master the schedule of birds 
drawn up by his local authority, and the powers that be do not 
take sufficient pains to direct his attention to them. It is 
suggested that the lists of protected birds should be exhibited 
in prominent positions and more trouble taken to popularise 
knowledge about them, But there is an offence that is not o! 
neglect. At this season of the year the farmer is naturally 
solicitous about his newly-sown fields, and the market gardener 
even more so about the fruit on his bushes and apple trees and 
theearly vegetables that are now beginning to thrust their first green 
sprouts above ground. No bird-lover will ever convince the farmer 
that his newly-sown fields of barley and wheat are not ravaged by 
the black marauder, whose name the Ettrick shepherd used to 
say should be down in the devil’s books in longhand. When he sees 
the same pilferers on his newly-planted potato drills he is equally 
sure that they come for the purpose of making off with his 
sets. Moreover, the law recognises that he has the right to 
defend his property. The rook and the sparrow are outcasts on 
the farm, every man’s hand being against them. Nor is the 
wood-pigeon afforded any more quarter. 

In the garden there are a thousand small offenders that 
he who tills the soil for pleasure would willingly forgive. 
If it be granted that the thrush and the blackbird steal a 
certain amount of fruit, still their presence is so beautiful and 
their song so sweet that what they take may gladly be accorded as 
wages. Besides, they do more than make music—they clear the 
garden from many noxious slugs and grubs that would otherwise 
do immense damage. All this appeals very strongly to the amateur 
—the gentleman, that isto say, to whom horticulture isonly a hobby 
and pastime. It is otherwise with those whose livelihood depends 
upon the contents of their fruit baskets. They assert that the birds 
steal what is bread to them, and it would be idle to disguise the 
fact that ruthless war is waged by them against the birds. In the 
district of small gardens that encircles London it is very difficult 
indeed for the thrush and blackbird to rear their young, since the 
children are taught that it is no less than their duty to destroy 
their nests whenever found, and the fathers keep watch and ward 
over garden and orchard with their guns. Nor are blackbirds and 
thrushes the only offenders. The beautiful bullfinch incurs some- 
thing like hatred because of his habit of destroying young buds, 
and the number of the other sinners is legion. Indeed, some very 
curious results follow from studying the changing and change- 
able habits of birds, which seem to adapt themselves to their 
circumstances. Inthe North of England, for instance, one never 
hears of such a thing as a starling eating acherry. There cherry 
trees are by no means numerous, and the birds accordingly have 
not been trained to this diet. But in the South of England, if a 
cherry tree be left unguarded for a single day at the time when 
the fruit is just becoming ripe enough for picking, the whole crop 
will disappear as if by magic. These are facts that no one 
deplores more than the present writer, who would gladly, if it 
were practicable, see everything that is covered with feather saved 
alive, but it would be expecting too much from human nature to 
suppose that the hard-working market gardener will refrain from 
defending himself against those whom he regards as enemies. We 
take it, however, that the object in issuing the warning to which 
we have already alluded was not so much to check those who 
have their livelihood to look to, as to induce the wider general 
public to extend a more active consideration to those beautiful 
tenants of the air that add so much to the charm of English 
landscape. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a_ portrait of Lady 
Borthwick’s little daughter, the Hon. Isolde Frances 
Borthwick. Lady Borthwick is the daughter of Sir Mark 
MacTaggart Stewart, and her marriage to Lord Borthwick 
took place in Igor. 

*,*" lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
Whew such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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UCH controversy is likely to arise over the Small 
Holdings Bill which the Secretary for Scotland 
introduced into Parliament on Tuesday night. With- 
out taking one side or another it may be useful to 
describe its characteristics. First of all it incor- 

porates the principle of fixity of tenure in the case of small 
holders; that is to say, holders paying less than £50 a year 
rent. This rent is to be fixed by a Commissioner of 
the Board of Agriculture. There is also a provision for 
the exercise of compulsory powers to cbtain Jand. We have 
here, then, the chief features of Irish legislation: Security of 
tenure, a rent fixed by an arbitrator, and thirdly, the power of 
compulsory purchase. Mr. Sinclair claimed that it was only an 
extension to the Lowlands of the Crofters’ Act. For its working 
asum of £65,000 a year is at present asked for, but probably 
this will be exceeded. 


Probably more will be heard about the subject of a meeting 
held at the Church Vestry Hall, St. Margaret’s-in-the-Fields, on 
Monday. The matter under discussion was the question of the 
direct payment of rates. The gist of the contention is that when 
rates are what is called compounded and paid by the landlord the 
tenant loses his sense of responsibility. He is in a position to 
vote for the expenditure to which he contributes nothing. Lord 
Hugh Cecil advocated the adoption of a system which has been 
found to work well in Scotland, where the landlord does not pay 
the rates and taxes. As someone at the meeting remarked, 
however, it is unlikely that an effectual remedy will be applied until 
Parliamentary sanction has been asked and obtained. Tenants 
have fallen into a habit which it will be found very difficult to 
break. At the same time, the extravagant borrowing and 
expenditure of local bodies of all sorts have reached a point 
approaching the scandalous, and all who have given thought to 
the question are agreed that steps of some kind ought to be taken 
to cause the voter to realise his responsibility as regards the 
disposal of rate-collected money. 


It would probably not be practicable to make the tenant pay 
his taxes direct, as many of those people whose rent amounts toa 
few shillings a week would very quickly get into arrears with their 
rates if the landlord did not pay them. But it might be made 
compulsory for every house-owner to show on his receipt how 
much the tenant had paid for rent and how much for taxes. 
In this way the labouring man would realise what an increase 
in the rates meant. Suppose that out of the 6s. a week 
5s. was for rent and ts. for taxes; if the rates went down to gd. 
the landlord would have to show this on his receipt, and if they 
went up to 1s. 3d. this also would have to be shown. In one 
case the tenant would recognise that he had received a benefit, 
and in the other that he had become responsible for increased 
expenditure. Such knowledge could scarcely fail to impress 
upon him a sense of responsibility when he had to record a vote. 





The Butter Bill now before the House of Commons will, 
we hope, not be passed without a considerable modification. All 
attempts to secure the purity of butter will, im our opinion, be in 
vain as long as the use of colouring substance is not prohibited. 
We are perfectly aware of the local taste in this matter, that one 
district prelers its butter yellow, another straw-coloured, and so 
forth ; but it surely ought not to be difficult to educate people 
into knowing that butter has a natural colour, and that any o:her 
may be used as a cloak for adulteration. Further, although the 
Bill takes elaborate precautions against the adulteration of butter, 
it is not so satisfactory from the point of view of cleanliness. 
I:xpert analysis shows that much butter which is made éxclu- 
Sively from cream is, nevertheless, bad, because carelessness 
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in manipulation allows certain impurities to be introduced. 
Inspectors are to be empowered to make surprise visits to 
factories; but it would be still better if the public were to take 
butter as it is sold in the shops and subject it to analysis. If 
impure it should be ruthlessly condemned. 


The legislators, too, appear to be unnecessarily tender to 
the manufacturers of margarine. While they are determined to 
limit the moisture to 16 per cent. in butter, they allow a greater 
scope of 24 per cent. to margarine. In this way they seem to 
favour the wrong article. No doubt, margarine, when made of 
proper materials, is a cheap and not unwholesome substitute for 
pure butter. To make its sale illegal would be to bring hard- 
ship upon a poor class of people who are not able to afford 
anything better. The provision that, when sold, it must be 
wrapped in paper on which the word “ margarine” is conspicu- 
ously printed is admirable; but in regard to its manufacture the 
law should be at least as -stringent as it is in regard to the 
making of butter. Finally, it has to be remarked that the 
measures suggested are to apply only to butter made in this 
country; but when it comes from abroad, we have shown by 
analysis that much even of that which enjoys a_ considerable 
amount of repute must be manufactured under circumstances 
the reverse of desirable. 


PRIMAVERA. 


Daffodils aglow in the lonely meadows, 

Lifting golden lips to the sun-god’s kisses, 

Laugh for joy to hear how the west wind bids them 
Welcome their Lady. 

Slow she comes and shy, as a child that wonders, 

Seeing heaped-up treasure athwart the pathway, 

Half afraid to move lest the dreamlike glory 


Fade as a dream fades. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


The Attorney-General has not yet decided to declare the 
Page estate escheat to the Crown, and this chapter of land 
ownership remains unfinished. Roughly speaking, this estate 
consists of about sixty square miles stretching around Harrow. 
It was acquired by the Page family in the time of Henry VIIL., 
but the last of them died in 1829, and since then it has been in 
the management of trustees. During that period much of it has 
changed hands, but the railway companies and other large 
purchasers have not failed to recognise that there might be a 
defect in the title. In 1843 the London and North Western 
Company paid £500,000 into court, and the Metropolitan 
Railway later on paid £400,000 in order to make themselves 
secure in the event of that happening. After enquiry has 
been made it is probable that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons will be appointed to enquire into the 
validity of the various titles that have been created by the sale 
and other matters connected with the property. The report that 
they issue ought to contain the material of a romantic chapter in 
the history ot land ownership. 


The appeal made by the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Avebury, Mr. W. Greenwell and Mr. F. Havertield for funds to 
carry on the excavations at Corbridge deserves public support. 
The place is situated near Hexham, just where the main road 
crosses the Tyne. Excavations were begun by the County 
History Society, and they have already shown that the place 
at one time must have been an important Roman station, 
differing altogether from the military camps along Hadrian's 
Wall and from the fortified halting-places on the Roman road. 
Previously there had been found a massive silver dish and two 
altars with Greek inscriptions, while recent digging has disclosed 
the foundations and walls of Roman buildings. In the appeal 
we are told that “ built into one of the walls were discovered the 
quoins of the largest and most elaborate arch yet met with in 
the North of England.’ Remains of a Roman bridge have 
also been found, with three or four piers, embedded in the 
northern bank of the Tyne. It is in every way likely, therefore, 
that more thorough excavation than could be carried out by the 
local committee is likely to thtow a new and interesting light on 
Roman life in England. 


The enterprise which the Hon. Walter Rothschild hopes to 
bring shortly to a speedy conclusion is a very worthy one. Dyging 
the past few years he has been engaged in writing a book up#—* 
extinct birds of Great Britain. It is said that this inv 
undertaking will cost over £20,000 to produce, and the ¥ 
illustrations themselves has to be reckoned in four fig’ 
idea is to print only a small number in Englishy 
editions in the important European languages. 1p 
can only be done once, as the extinct bird is 7 
capable of exhaustive treatment. But M 
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CORRESPONDENT of The Times has just directed 
attention to a matter which is of minor importance in 
one sense, and yet of the highest in another. He 
/ reminds us that the winter is over and gone, and the 

time of the singing of birds is come; and when the 
birds sing it is because their joy in living induces them to build 
their nests and rear their young. For many weeks henceforward 
the observer of natural things will be delighted to see all manner 
of birds, from the tiny wren to the rook, busy with household cares, 
first carrying hairs and sticks and bits of feather to make and line 
their home, then assiduously flying hither and thither with bits 
of grub in their mouths wherewith to feed their gaping and bungry 
offspring. It is by far the most interesting time of the year 
in bird-life, and we have recognised by our legislation that 
there is something sacred in it. During the breeding season, 
speaking generally, the destruction of bird-life in Great Britain is 
forbidden. We are quite well aware of the exceptions, but for the 
moment may overlook them. The general idea is that those 
blossoms of the air, as Mr. William Morris once called them, 
ought at this season to be protected; but there is a great 
difference between what is written in the book of the law and 
what is carried out through the conduct of the individual. Mr. 
Johnson, the correspondent in question, hints in no obscure 
manner that there 1s more breach than observance of the 
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law. Taking birds’ eggs and young is not regarded by that 
estimable functionary, the rural policeman, with the same utter 
condemnation as picking and stealing. It may be safely said 
that there are very few constables who would go out of their 
way to arrest an offender against the laws for the protection of 
wild birds. Indeed, without in any way wishing to detract from 
his character, it may be asserted that the average policeman does 
not, as a rule, possess a very intimate acquaintance with these 
edicts. Here and there one may find an ornithologist in a 
humble way, but the majority are in the position of the boy who 
described all small birds as sparrows and large birds as crows, 
without being able to discriminate between a yellow-hammer 
and a chaffinch, a rook and a jackdaw. 

iven the average citizen is not in very much better plight. 
He does not take the trouble to master the schedule of birds 
drawn up by his local authority, and the powers that be do not 
take sufficient pains to direct his attention to them. It is 
suggested that the lists of protected birds should be exhibited 
in prominent positions and more trouble taken to popularise 
knowledge about them. But there is an offence that is not ol 
neglect. At this season of the year the farmer is naturally 
solicitous about his newly-sown fields, and the market gardener 
even more so about the fruit on his bushes and apple trees and 
theearly vegetables that are now beginning to thrust their first green 
sprouts above ground. No bird-lover will ever convince the farmer 
that his newly-sown fields of barley and wheat are not ravaged by 
the black marauder, whose name the Ettrick shepherd used to 
say should be down in the devil’s books in longhand. When he sees 
the same pilferers on his newly-planted potato drills he is equally 
sure that they come for the purpose of making off with his 
sets. Moreover, the law recognises that he has the right to 
defend his property. The rook and the sparrow are outcasts on 
the farm, every man’s hand being against them. Nor is the 
wood-pigeon afforded any more quarter. 

In the garden there are a thousand small offenders that 
he who tills the soil for pleasure would willingly forgive. 
If it be granted that the thrush and the blackbird steal a 
certain amount of fruit, still their presence is so beautiful and 
their song so sweet that what they take may gladly be accorded as 
wages. Besides, they do more than make music—they clear the 
garden from many noxious slugs and grubs that would otherwise 
do immense damage. All this appeals very strongly to the amateur 
—the gentleman, that isto say, to whom horticulture isonly a hobby 
and pastime. It is otherwise with those whose livelihood depends 
upon the contents of their fruit baskets. They assert that the birds 
steal what is bread to them, and it would be idle to disguise the 
fact that ruthless war is waged by them against the birds. In the 
district of small gardens that encircles London it is very difficult 
indeed for the thrush and blackbird to rear their young, since the 
children are taught that it is no less than their duty to destroy 
their nests whenever found, and the fathers keep watch and ward 
over garden and orchard with their guns. Nor are blackbirds and 
thrushes the only offenders. The beautiful bullfinch incurs some- 
thing like hatred because of his habit of destroying young buds, 
and the number of the other sinners is legion. Indeed, some very 
curious results follow from studying the changing and change- 
able habits of birds, which seem to adapt themselves to their 
circumstances. Inthe North of England, for instance, one never 
hears of such a thing as a starling eating acherry. There cherry 
trees are by no means numerous, and the birds accordingly have 
not been trained to this diet. But in the South of England, if a 
cherry tree be left unguarded for a single day at the time when 
the fruit is just becoming ripe enough for picking, the whole crop 
will disappear as if by magic. These are facts that no one 
deplores more than the present writer, who would gladly, if it 
were practicable, see everything that is covered with feather saved 
alive, but it would be expecting too much from human nature to 
suppose that the hard-working market gardener will refrain from 
defending himself against those whom he regards as enemies. We 
take it, however, that the object in issuing the warning to which 
we have already alluded was not so much to check those who 
have their livelihood to look to, as to induce the wider general 
public to extend a more active consideration to those beautiful 
tenants of the air that add so much to the charm of English 
landscape. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a_ portrait of Lady 
Borthwick’s little daughter, the Hon. Isolde Frances 
Borthwick. Lady Borthwick is the daughter of Sir Mark 
MacTaggart Stewart, and her marriage to Lord Borthwick 
took place in Igor. 
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except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
Whew such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him, 
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UCH controversy is likely to arise over the Small 
Holdings Bill which the Secretary for Scotland 
introduced into Parliament on Tuesday night. With- 
out taking one side or another it may be useful to 
describe its characteristics. First of all it incor- 

porates the principle of fixity of tenure in the case of small 
holders; that is to say, holders paying less than £50 a year 
rent. This rent is to be fixed by a Commissioner of 
the Board of Agriculture. There is also a provision for 
the exercise of compulsory powers to cbtain land. We have 
here, then, the chief features of Irish legislation: Security of 
tenure, a rent fixed by an arbitrator, and thirdly, the power of 
compulsory purchase. Mr. Sinclair claimed that it was only an 
extension to the Lowlands of the Crofters’ Act. For its working 
asum of £65,000 a year is at present asked for, but probably 
this will be exceeded. 


Probably more will be heard about the subject of a meeting 
held at the Church Vestry Hall, St. Margaret’s-in-the- Fields, on 
Monday. The matter under discussion was the question of the 
direct payment of rates. The gist of the contention is that when 
rates are what is called compounded and paid by the landlord the 
tenant loses his sense of responsibility. He is in a position to 
vote for the expenditure to which he contributes nothing. Lord 
Hugh Cecil advocated the adoption of a system which has been 
found to work well in Scotland, where the landlord does not pay 
the rates and taxes. As someone at the meeting remarked, 
however, it is unlikely that an effectual remedy will be applied until 
Parliamentary sanction has been asked and obtained. Tenants 
have fallen into a habit which it wiil be found very difficult to 
break. At the same time, the extravagant borrowing and 
expenditure of local bodies of all sorts have reached a point 
approaching the scandalous, and all who have given thought to 
the question are agreed that steps of some kind ought to be taken 
to cause the voter to realise his responsibility as regards the 
disposal of rate-collected money. 


It would probably not be practicable to make the tenant pay 
his taxes direct, as many of those people whose rent amounts toa 
few shillings a week would very quickly get into arrears with their 
rates if the landlord did not pay them. But it might be made 
compulsory for every house-owner to show on his receipt how 
much the tenant had paid for rent and how much for taxes. 
In this way the labouring man would realise what an increase 
in the rates meant. Suppose that out of the 6s. a week 
5s. was for rent and ts. for taxes; if the rates went down to gd. 
the landlord would have to show this on his receipt, and if they 
went up to Is. 3d. this also would have to be shown. In one 
case the tenant would recognise that he had received a benefit, 
and in the other that he had become responsible for increased 
expenditure. Such knowledge could scarcely fail to impress 
upon him a sense of responsibility when he had to record a vote. 





The Butter Bill now before the House of Commons will, 
we hope, not be passed without a considerable modification. All 
attempts to secure the purity of butter will, ir our opinion, be in 
fain as long as the use of colouring substance is not prohibited. 
We are perfectly aware of the local taste in this matter, that one 
district prefers its butter yellow, another straw-cojloured, and so 
forth ; but it surely ought not to be difficult to educate people 
into knowing that butter has a natural colour, and that any other 
may be used as a cloak for adulteration. Further, although the 
Bill takes elaborate precautions against the adulteration of butter, 
it is not so satisfactory from the point of view of cleanliness. 
expert analysis shows that much butter which is made exclu- 
sively from cream is, nevertheless, bad, because carelessness 
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in manipulation allows certain impurities to be introduced. 
Inspectors are to be empowered to make surprise visits to 
factories; but it would be still better if the public were to take 
butter as it is sold in the shops and subject it to analysis. If 
impure it should be ruthlessly condemned. 


The legislators, too, appear to be unnecessarily tender to 
the manufacturers of margarine. While they are determined to 
limit the moisture to 16 per cent. in butter, they allow a greater 
scope of 24 per cent. to margarine. In this way they seem to 
favour the wrong article. No doubt, margarine, when made of 
proper materials, is a cheap and not unwholesome substitute for 
pure butter. To make its sale illegal would be to bring hard- 
ship upon a poor class of people who are not able to afford 
anything better. The provision that, when sold, it must be 
wrapped in paper on which the word ‘“ margarine” is conspicu- 
ously printed is admirable; but in regard to its manufacture the 
law should be at least as -stringent as it is in regard to the 
making of butter. Finally, it has to be remarked that the 
measures suggested are to apply only to butter made in this 
country ; but when it comes from abroad, we have shown by 
analysis that much even of that which enjoys a_ considerable 
amount of repute must be manufactured under circumstances 
the reverse of desirable. 


PRIMAVERA. 


Daffodils aglow in the lonely meadows, 
Lifting golden lips to the sun-god’s kisses, 
Laugh for joy to hear how the west wind bids them 
Welcome their Lady. 
Slow she comes and shy, as a child that wonders, 
Seeing heaped-up treasure athwart the pathway, 
Half afraid to move lest the dreamlike glory 
Fade as a dream fades. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


The Attorney-General has not yet decided to declare the 
Page estate escheat to the Crown, and this chapter of land 
ownership remains unfinished. Roughly speaking, this estate 
consists of about sixty square miles stretching around Harrow. 
It was acquired by the Page family in the time of Henry VIIL., 
but the last of them died in 1829, and since then it has been in 
the management of trustees. During that period much of it has 
changed hands, but the railway companies and other large 
purchasers have not failed to recognise that there might be a 
defect in the title. In 1843 the London and North Western 
Company paid £500,000 into court, and the Metropolitan 
Railway later on paid £400,000 in order to make themselves 
secure in the event of that happening. After enquiry has 
been made it is probable that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons will be appointed to enquire into the 
validity of the various titles that have been created by the sale 
and other matters connected with the property. The report that 
they issue ought to contain the material of a romantic chapter in 
the history ot land ownership. 


The appeal made by the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Avebury, Mr. W. Greenwell and Mr. I’. Havertield for funds to 
carry on the excavations at Corbridge deserves public support. 
The place is situated near Hexham, just where the main road 
crosses the Tyne. Excavations were begun by the County 
History Society, and they have already shown that the place 
at one time must- have been an important Roman station, 
differing altogether from the military camps along Hadrian’s 
Wall and from the fortified halting-places on the Roman road. 
Previously there had been found a massive silver dish and two 
altars with Greek inscriptions, while recent digging has disclosed 
the foundations and walls of Roman buildings. In the appeal 
we are told that “ built into one of the walls were discovered the 
quoins of the largest and most elaborate arch yet met with in 
the North of England.’ Remains of a Roman bridge have 
also been found, with three or four piers, embedded in the 
northern bank of the Tyne. It is in every way likely, therefore, 
that more thorough excavation than could be carried out by the 
local committee is likely to throw a new and interesting light on 
Roman life in England. 


The enterprise which the Hon. Walter Rothschild hopes to 
bring shortly to a speedy conclusion is a very worthy one, During 
the past few years he has been engaged in writing a book upon the 
extinct birds of Great Britain. It is said that this important 
undertaking will cost over £20,000 to produce, and the cost of the 
illustrations themselves has to be reckoned in four figures. The 
idea is to print only a small number in English, but to have 
editions in the important European languages. I’his sort of work 
can only be done once, as the extinct bird is a sub,ect plainly 
capable of exhaustive treatment. But Mr. Rothschild has 
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every qualification for achieving the end he has in view. 
At Tring Museum there bas gradually been amassed much 
of the material required. The author has given to the 
subject the best of his time and energy. And the work when 
finished will in itself be his own monument. Appreciating its 
importance, many experiments have been made for the purpose 
of obtaining a paper that will be practically imperishable, so that 
the record may go down the ages as it was written. We have to 
recollect, however, that many species of birds are even now 
diminishing in number, and it is melancholy to recognise that 
such a book would require an appendix added to it at least once 
in every generation. 


The report of the Indian Forest Service Delegacy has 
recently been presented to Convocation at Oxford. _ The number 
of students is now filty-five, an unexpectedly large number, for 
whom it is hoped shortly to provide adequate accommodation of 
lecture-rooms and a forestry museum. A good deal of practical 
work is done during the course of instruction, for Bagley and 
other neighbouring woods are visited periodically, three weeks 
are spent by first-year students in visiting French forests, and a 
further practical course on the Continent, under the control of a 
professor, lasts for nine months, which are spent chiefly in 
Germany. A nursery for experimental purposes has also been 
laid out in Bagley Wood. 


The Drapers’ Company, has just signified to the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge its intention of continuing the contribu- 
tion of £800 a year for the stipend of the Professor of Agriculture 
for ten more years dating from 1g09. This endowment, which 
has done so much towards the scientific teaching of agriculture 
in England, is, in future, to be named the Drapers’ Professorship 
of Agriculture, after its source of origin. When the donation 
was first made it was stipulated that it should cease after ten 
years, so that its renewal is welcomed as being both unexpected 
and generous. 





France has an enviable fame for the production of great 
chemists, and one of the most illustrious of the number has just 
passed away under very striking circumstances. M. Marceliu 
Berthelot was a man of eighty, as he was born in Paris in 1827. 
On Monday Mme. Berthelot, his wife, died, and he was so 
stricken with the news that, falling back in his chair, he only 
said ** Mon Dieu!” and appears to have died immediately. His 
fame was founded by his thesis in 1854 on the combination of 
glycerine with acids, and for the nine years following he had a 
brilliant career as a synthetic chemist. Many excellent books 
were written by him on his favourite subject, and during the 
later years of his life he devoted himself largely to its history. 
Until the death of Renan he had been in close friendship with that 
distinguished writer, and possessed sympathies that stretched far 
away beyond the science which engaged the greater part of his 
attention. 





The taximeter cab is, it seems, shortly to be placed on our 
streets with a minimum fare of 8d. for the first mile. This 
should supply a much-needed want. But there are two con- 
ditions necessary to the ultimate success of the innovation, and 
those are that the public shall confine itself from the start to 
giving the legitimate fare, and that the cab-driver shall take 
without abuse the amount so offered. . We have had enough of 
theold cabby. He is noisy on the cab rank and the pavement, 
a bad driver, and a most unpleasant servant to employ at a fair 
wage. One large firm of restaurant-keepers has shown that it is 
possible for an unfeed waiter to be an efficient servant, and why 
not the cab-driver ? 





On the other hand, the experience so far gained through the 
motor-cabs already running has not been encouraging. As was 
pointed out in our columns last December, the new driver- 
mechanics had already initiated a new series of tricks with the 
object of avoiding their obligation to take up the first person 
who calls them, and the politeness of the motor-omnibus men by 
no means compares favourably with that of their predecessors. 
There seems no reason why a knowledge of mechanics should 
not go hand in hand with civility. 





One of the most interesting figures in the middle part of the 
last century was Robert Stephenson, to whose genius we are 
largely indebted for the great railway systems of Great Britain. 
He has passed so much into ancient history, however, that it is 
more than surprising to learn that one who served under him as 
apprentice is still alive. Yet this is the case with Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson, at present residing at Battersea. He assisted Stephen- 
son to build the “ Rocket,” familiar to all who on their way 
Northward or Southward have come to Darlington Station, where 
it is preserved as a curiosity. His indentures of apprenticeship 
were signed as long ago as March 26th, 1825, and he has been a 
conspicuous figure in the history of labour since that time. 
Unfortunately he has fallen upon rather evil days now, and efforts 
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are being made to get together sufficient subscriptions to render 
the last of his days easier than those immediately preceding. His 
very great age and his association with Stephenson surely entitle 
him to this aid. 

A few days ago we received from Huntsmoor Park, Bucks, 
a dabchick, or jittle grebe, which had been choked to death by a 
Miller’s Thumb. This fish may possibly have been mistaken 
for a gudgeon. At any rate, no sooner had the head passed into 
the grebe’s mouth than the recurved spines which project from 
each side of the gill-cover were splayed out and instantly hooked 
themselves in the fleshy walls of the sides of the bird’s mouth, 
defying all attempts at dislodgment. Thus fixed, the head of the 
fish was pressed down upon the top of the bird’s windpipe, death 
from suffocation following shortly after. So firmly had these 
hooks fixed themselves that we could not remove the fish without 
dissection. Similarly the sea-eagle and the osprey will occa- 
sionally dig their talons deeply into the sides of some big fish 
which they are unable to lift out of the water, and are 
consequently held fast and ultimately drowned. In like manner 
inland birds of prey are occasionally victimised, for instances 
are on record where stoats and weasels have been seized, and 
have avenged themselves by slaying the slayer, turning their little 
bodies so as to enable them to seize their captors by the windpipe. 


ON THE ROAD. 


The wind-swept cloud above me plies 
Its vagabondage of the skies, 
And I along the open road 
Go singing underneath my load. 
Across the glinting world of spring 
The gypsy rains are on the wing, 
The birds are crying “ Out ! away!” 
And Pan is on the march to-day. 
By field and valley, bill and stream, 
I journey to the lands of dream; 
Following where flickers in the van 
The banner of the hosts of Pan. 
To-night I shall lay down my pack 
Where all his armies bivouack ; 
And high above the camps of sleep 
His stars their sentry duty keep. 

ROBIN FLOWER. 


Fieldfares in numbers in the Southern Counties of England 
in the middle of March, wood-pigeons still going in flocks, winter 
aconite, snowdrops and crocuses almost the only flowers in the 
vardens, the latter scarcely come to their full bloom, not a green 
leaf of the vernal foliage showing—these are some of the signs 
of probably the latest spring that we have seen for more than a 
decade. This is but a very poor show in comparison with the 
condition of flora at nearly the same date of last year, when a 
note in a diary referring to the same garden, dated March 2oth, 
records: ‘* Double daffodils and golden spur well out in orchard, 
also grape hyacinth very good. Anemone fulgens lovely in 
pergola border.” It will be remembered that last summer was an 
exceptionally rich one, both in foliage and flower. We have 
suffered too many disappointments in seeing fair promise nipped 
in an early spring by the frost not to recognise that a late one 
has more than its full share of compensations. 

There is something exhilarating and pleasant to the eye in 
the aspect of the water-meadows that fringe the banks of the 
Hampshire and Wiltshire chalk streams. But one’s pleasure in 
their beauty is liable to be slightly discounted, if one happens to 
be a fisherman, by the thought that they are a fruitful source of 
annoyance to the follower of the ‘sweet art of angling,” who 
may quite possibly find that on the one day he has selected from 
a busy week to devote to his favourite sport the farmer has 
taken all the water for his fields. Nor is this the only quarrel 
that the fisherman has with the water-meadows. The numerous 
drains which connect them with the river form the favourite 
breeding-place for the pike, those deadly enemies to the young 
trout. 


A complaint reaches us from a small landowner on the 
rabbit pest, which is further evidence that the time-honoured 
grumble of the tenant-farmers is not altogether unconnected with 
a craving for sport. Our correspondent inhabits a house and 
garden in the middle of pasture land, which he lets, and he 
remarks that, contrary to the usual practice, he is forced to except 
all boundaries and copses from his “let,” in order to enable him 
to destroy the rabbits as vermin; otherwise he has found by 
experience that they are so encouraged by his tenants—working 
farmers—for the pleasure of shooting that his garden crops are 
devoured by them. Everyone knows, also, the poisonous effect 
which the droppings of rabbits have upon pasture land. But 
the working farmer, as a rule, prefers this damage to the loss of 
his sport. 
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It is good news to hear that the eight chamois sent out 
to New Zealand by the Emperor Francis Joseph have 
arrived all right. It will be most interesting to hear how 
they fare—whether they increase and multiply, and especially 
whether they increase in bulk and in head. A very slight 
difference in size of horn amounts to absolute difference of 
class, in the opinion of the connoisseur of chamois heads. It 
will be remembered that the red deer sent to New Zealand 
from Scotland grew greatly in size both of head and body in 
the course of a few generations; but their case was one of 
an animal being sent from a kind of country which was 
not really a natural habitat for it to one which was much more 
like that habitat, and also one where the pasture was much 
better. The red deer in a Scotch forest is not in its true element, 
though association makes us liable to forget this, since Landseer 
and others have done so much to make it appear at home. Really 
the red deer is a woodland beast, and the conditions truly natural 
for it are much more nearly realised in New Zealand than in 
Scotland generally. The chamois, on the contrary, is being taken 
from its own native habitat in this deportation. There is there- 
fore no true analogy or reason to expect a parallel increase in 
its body or head. None the less, the result will be full of 
interest. 


The sympathetic attitude adopted by Mr. Birrell towards 
the proposals for further development of the marine fisheries of 
Ireland by means of aid in the construction of fishing piers and 
harbours will give general satisfaction. The question of how 
best to aid in the development of localities where the inhabitants 
are SO poor as practically to be unable to help themselves is, no 
doubt, extremely difficult, but we need hardly assume, as Mr. 
Long seemed rather disposed to assume, that the kind of aid 
suggested by Mr. Birrell, namely, legislation giving local authori- 
ties more power to execute works of this description for the common 
good, cannot be usefully given because of this poverty. The purpose 
of such work is to relieve the poveity, and with this, it is reasonable 
to suppose, may come increased ability to contribute to a rate 
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C. Breach, A MARCH AFTERNOON ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


HE accompanying photographs, which were taken on 
Saturday last, afford ample testimony that the long, 
hard winter has broken at last. As we write, indeed, 
the March sun is shining—not, indeed, with the warmth 
of April or May, but from a clear sky—and a tempes- 

tuous March wind is rapidly licking up the moisture which fell so 
bountifully in the early part of the month. Its invigorating 
sound seems to bring new energy to those engaged in agriculture. 
At last the work of spring sowing can be seriously under- 
taken. The birds, too, seem to know that a change has 
occurred. They follow the plough just as assiduously to-day 
as they did at the time when John Bunyan put them 
into his allegory. Cause and etfect are closely  inter- 
twined in Nature. The intelligent agriculturist is aware 
that just at this season the worms which during winter kept 
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required for the payment of the interest on the capital expended 
on apier or harbour, though this might be deferred until the 
relief could beexpected to become operative. On the main question 
Mr. Birrell remarked that justice to Ireland would not be done 
until we had discovered a more rational means of developing her 
physical resources. This is an obitey dictum with much likeness 
to a universal truism; but there is no doubt whatever that it 
applies to the condition of Ireland with a special force. 


The glorious uncertainties of orchid culture, united with the 
very considerable sums which are given for some of the fortunate 
results, no doubt have a tendency to lead to some rather alluring 
speculation. The £735 for a single bulb at the recent sale cf 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris is a case in point, and commenting 
upon this a correspondent tells us of a friend of his who bought 
a scratch lot of orchid bulbs for £35. When the bulbs produced 
plants with flowers a dealer made him an offer of £800 for 
three only out of his original £35 lot. He, being a rich man 
and orchids his hobby, told the dealer to go elsewhere. It only 
shows what luck may befal the lucky orchid-grower. On the 
other hand, it is more than probable that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the scratch lot of bulbs contain no real prizes. In any 
case, as in other kinds of gambling, it is likely that those who 
have most knowledge of the subject will make their money in the 
market at the expense of the ignoramus. 


With the death of Mr. J. F. Herring at the venerable age of 
ninety-two, the artistic career of a numerous family comes, as we 
understand, to a close. The father of the lately-deceased artist 
was the first of the family in point of time, as he was also first 
according to the general estimate, in point of merit, to portray 
scenes of country life in a manner which had a great vogue in 
the early half of last century, and is still appreciated. Horses, 
poultry and all pertaining to the farmyard were the subjects 
which attracted the genius of the family generally, and not least 
that of the aged artist who was the last to carry on its tradition. 
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far below the surface now come to the top, and where a 
top-dressing of stable manure has been applied it will be seen 
that the straws are already being drawn into the holes made by 
them. Darwin showed long ago that these not very attractive 
creatures perform a useful and almost invaluable task in the 
cultivation of the soil. In spring especially they waken up to 
new activity, and their effect on the mould is almost miraculous. 
One has often wondered how the merest litter thrown as a top- 
dressing on grass improves it, but it is the worm that gives 
the direct answer. He it is that drags the fresh material 
into his hole and changes it into humus. At the same time, 
the worm fortunately or unfortunately becomes an attraction 
to various birds. When food is plentiful it is the 
nature of the wild creature to begin breeding, and by 
this time the rooks have had all their nests repaired in the 
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rookery, and in 


some cases no 
doubt the young 
have already 


broken their shells. 
When this occurs 
a double responsi- 
bility is laid upon 
the parents, who 
are obliged to fare 
forth daily to 
collect sustenance 
for their brood. 
Hence it is that 
they follow the 
ploughman_ so 
closely. With 
them are the sea- 
gulls, and one 
seagull in __ pre- 
eminence (Larus 
ridibundus), the 
laughing seagull, 
now forsakes rock 
and cliffand shore — C. Breach. GULLS AND 
for the inland. He 

loves worms as much as the rooks do, and in many districts he 
can be seen in numbers that more than equal those of his black 
companion, hopping along drills and eating the worms that 
have been turned up by the ploughshare. Did these birds 
prey exclusively on the earthworm, we do not know 
that their presence would be desirable, as the earthworm, 
as far as we know, injures no crop, and is of inestimable 
benefit to many. But the rook and the black-headed gull have 
no particular predilection for earthworms. They carry off every 
sort of grub that is exposed by the making of the furrow, and, 
undoubtedly, are of much service in saving the farmer from pests 
which would otherwise make their presence known as soon as the 
crops begin to grow. It is curious that young gulls used to be as 
popular @s young rooks among those who harry nests. It once was 
a recognised custom in the neighbourhood of gulleries* to take 
so many eggs and so many young, and those who have eaten the 
callow younglings of the ridibundus say that it is impossible 
to distinguish between their flavour and that of the rook 
squabs. The late Mr. Theodore Wood, a_ very good 
naturalist, went further, and said that not even a connoisseur 
could tell the difference between these birds when cooked ina pie 
and the flesh of the young rat. Near the ploughman at work we 
see a flock of sheep steadily eating up the last of the roots, and we 
are afraid that the flock-master has had more reason to complain 
of the past winter than anybody else. The year 1905 was not a 
particularly good one for winter fodder, and during its course the 
stock of old hay that had gone on increasing for years previously 
was totally exhausted, and many farmers had to buy the food 
for the keep of their livestock, which was a novel and unwelcome 
experience. The character of this winter has caused this 
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want to be very 

much felt. At 

no time has it been 

4 very open, and we 
- do not recollect a 
season in which 

. the spring growth 
has been so much 
retarded. There 
is scarcely no 
evidence’ of it 
to-day, although 
we write when 
March has entered 
upon its later 
phase. The very 
hedgerows which 
we have _— seen 
quite green in the 
South of England 
at this season of 
the year do not 
display more than 
the first grey buds 


THE PLOUGI. Copyright. that tell of coming 


foliage, and on the 
hazels those little red points are just becoming visible that one 
notices some years at the beginning of the month. However, a 
late season is very seldom a bad one in England, and we do not 
point out these facts to draw from them any gloomy foreboding. 
On the contrary, the prospects of farming are at present brighter 
than they have been for years and, given a moderately good 
season, the tillers of the soil ought to do well. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF SoutH Devons. 

ANY of the South Devon bulls to-day scale from 

26cwt. to 28cwt. live weight. Only a few years ago 

a bullock of this breed had the best record of weight 

at the Smithfield Show. The cows, on the other 

hand, in their native county are splendid milkers, 

many having records of 1,600gal. to 1,700gal. for the year, 
containing 4 per cent. butter-fat. For a number of years I had 
charge.of a pedigree herd of between eighty and ninety South 
Devons. A dairy of thirty cows was kept, and a contract of 
zogal. daily was carried out with these, the average butter-fat for 
the herd being 4°5 in summer and 4°7 in winter. A good cow can 
be bought that will produce from 4gal. to 6gal. daily, newly 
calved, from £20 to £28. At the British Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation Show at Islington in 1903, Mr. Thomas Cundy, Devonport 
carried off the honours with a South Devon cow (Primrose) in 
the milking trials, the animal securing a decided victory with 
139°3 points. The superiority of the South Devon was shown 
by the fact that there were 144 competitors of various breeds, 
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and that her nearest opponent, a cross-bred, secured only 
122 points, and a non-pedigree shorthorn 120°3. This is all the 
more creditable to Mr. Cundy, inasmuch as another entry of his, 
also a South Devon, gained reserve with 114 points. Primrose 
thus won for Mr. Cundy the Barham Challenge Cup, value £50, 
the Spencer Challenge Cup of 50 guineas and a first prize 
of £12. Again, in 1906, at the same show, Mr. Cundy was well 
to the front, and only missed by the narrowest margin the 
distinction of again winning the challenge cup for the best 
milking record in the hall, his cow giving an average of 59:7Ib. 
of milk, with 33 per cent. butter-fat, daily. The South Devon 
is undoubtedly a rent-paying animal in its own county; but to 
buyers in different counties who anticipate trying this breed I 
would recommend the doing so on a small scale to commence 
with, as I find soil and climate play a very important part 
with them, even in the neighbouring county, West Cornwall. 
The pastures, although rich, do not seem to suit their 
milking qualities, but give a good return in beef; and where 
the soil is deficient in 
phosphates’ they 
rapidly deteriorate in 
size. The breed is 
rising in value 
annually; but to my 
knowledge no sale has 
yet seen £100 given, 
although at a_ joint 
draft sale in 1906, 
from Messrs. Butland 
and Crossing’s herd, 
best cows and heifers 
were fetching from 
40 guineas to 
65 guineas. At the 
annual bull sales at 
Totnes good yearling 
bulls realise from 
45 guineas to 
58 guineas. Breeders, 
as a rule, are cautious 
in always keeping the 
dairying qualities of 
their breed in view, 
and as long as they 
continue to do so they 
are bound to flourish, 
as good milking cows 
with size about them 
are getting scarce 
throughout the 
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county, I have no hesitation in saying the South Devon will 
very rapidly come to the front. GEORGE Darr. 
A WELsH Pony STALLION. 

The photograph which we show is that of the Welsh pony 
Greylight, which won the cup value £25 offered by the proprietors 
of the Ladies’ Field. He is seven years old, by Starlight out of 
Myfanwy, and was bred and exhibited by Mr. E. Jones of 
Manoravon, Llandilo, South Wales. 

: FarMING IN New JERSEY. 

Farming in America may interest some of your readers. 
I took a farm here (in New Jersey) a few years ago, which I 
rented for one year at 7oodol., equal to £140, with privilege of 
purchase after one year, or renewal of lease for five years, or 
outright purchase for 14,o00dol. (about £2,800). I concluded 
not to buy. The farm consisted at first of 52 acres. I employ 
one man at £5a month and board, another at £4 a month and 
board and other men during seasons requiring it at 4s. a day and 
board or 6s. a day without board. Out of the 52 acres I raised 
go tons of hay, 2,500 
bushels ear corn, 
100 barrels potatoes, 
25 barrels carrots, 
15 barrels sweet 
potatoes, and unlimited 
amount of vegetables, 
far more than the 
family could use, much 
of which was sold. The 
net result was that- 
after paying for the 
farm’s rental,selling my 
products,of which there 
was a surplus for keep- 
ing my _ horses (six 
pleasure ones)—there 
remained a profit of 
about £300. I then 
added by lease 50 more 
acres, and last year the 
net result was a profit, 
over and above all 
expenses, of £1,000. 
My own share of the 
business is confined to 
properly overlooking 
the work, riding round 
during the time the 
work is going on and 
seeing there is no 
loafing. A good pack 
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a leaning to favouring 

the fat, beefy sort and ignoring the dairy points at many of 
the agricultural shows, which is a great mistake, as the 
South Devon is a long way off the typical show-yard lines. 
The mainstay of the breed is its dairying qualities, and, should 
they prove to uphold that reputation outside their native 


A BOOK OF 


HAT we feel inclined to discourse about after read- 

ing M. Maeterlinck’s new book, Life and Flowers 

(George Allen), is language. One would have 

thought there are not many propositions in this 

world that cannot be stated in terms so plain that 

an intelligent child can understand them. Yet every editor of a 
newspaper is aware that the majority of experts, whatever may 
be the direction in which they specialise, seem to think it neces- 
sary to discuss the problems that come under their notice in 
language strewn with high-sounding terms that are unintelli- 
gible to the lay and simple mind. Yet it is to be noted that 
when a man rises above the position of being merely an expert 
and earns distinction, he usually develops also a love for clear and 
simple speech. We could name quite a number of men who pro- 
fess to be experts in science whose language is unintelligible to 
the general reader. Yet if one takes up the writings of a Huxley, 
a Tindall or a Ray Lankester, the difficulty vanishes. The great 
man makes himself intelligible even to the child. To take 
another example, the small physician has at all times incurred 
ridicule for his love of the sounding phrase and the technical 
term; yet we venture to say that whoever has been under the 
necessity of consulting a man of real distinction in medical 
science has been agreeably surprised to find the clearness, sim- 
plicity and precision with which he discusses either the individual 
case or the principles involved. In science we feel it to be some- 
thing of an unexpected blessing when the great man condescends to 
speak plainly ; but in literature, which is in itself the science and art 


vicinity, and with 
lots of wild foxes there is a heap of fun to be got out of 
farming where you have a good soil and conditions favourable 
to relaxation. I do not know how farming here compares 
with English, but I thought I would send you these figures, as 
they might be interesting to some of your readers. C.D. L. 
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of expression, we have a right to demand absolute clearness and 
simplicity. The great writer never tries to “complicate the game”; 
but, on the contrary, is ever wishful to convey his thoughts 
with the utmost lucidity and exactness to those whom he 
addresses. Now M. Maeterlinck will not stand this test. The 
book before us consists of a dozen essays, the majority of which 
have appeared in periodical publications. The latter fact, one 
would have thought, would have tended to stimulate the author to 
use asimple form of expression. When mysticism is written fora 
halfpenny paper it ought surely to be made as plain as possible. 
At all events, we know that the finest passages in literature are, 
and always have been, the simplest. The Authorised Version of 
the Bible is the best example; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Shakespeare’s best passages, Dean Swift’s inimitable Satire ; 
in fact, nearly all that is immortal is addressed to the plain 
man. If one were to compare M. Maeterlinck’s essay on immor 
tality with Dr. Osler’s treatment of the same subject, he would 
find the thought of the latter to be quite as deep as that of the 
dramatist, but stated with a precision to which M. Maeterlinck does 
not seem to aspire. We must say that his thought is in itself some- 
what complicated. It would appear that he has overcome what 
proves to many an initial difficulty, in so far that he believes that 
the soul can leave the body. Thus mysticism of a sort 
not formerly associated with it seems to have crept into the 
mind of M. Maeterlinck. Supposing that his assertion were 
true, and that it were established as a fact of physical 
science that the soul is separable from the body, the ideas 
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of all our scientific thinkers of to-day would be revolu- 
tionised. But M. Maeterlinck seems himself to have felt 
that the proposition was not established : 

Never has a single one of those phantasms appeared to have the least 
consciousness of a new life, of a super-terrestrial life, a life different from that 
just abandoned by the body whence it emanated. On the contrary, the 
spiritual life of ail of them, at that moment when it ought to be pure, since 
it is rid of matter, seems greatly inferior to what it was when enveloped in 
matter. Most of them, in a sort of somnambulistic dulness, pursue mechani- 
cally the most insignificant of their accustomed preoccupations. 

That a man’s soul should come back to look for its hat which 
it has left on a chair or table is about as ridiculous a proposition 
as can well be conceived, yet this is one of the illustrations given 
by M. Maeterlinck, while he goes on to say, “ another is troubled 
about a small debt or anxious to know the time.” We venture to 
say without fear of contradiction that a robust intellect would 
dismiss fables such as these as the most arrant rubbish. Just 
imagine, according to the hypothesis, once in the course of 
three or four thousand years a soul is allowed to linger after 
death amid its old haunts, and usually all that it has to do is 
to look for its hat or give directions about a small debt or ask 
what's o’clock. All the psychical societies that ever were founded 
would not corrode the common-sense of mankind so far as to 
make this credible. M. Maeterlinck’s own belief when stripped 
of the verbiage in which it is enmeshed is that immortality is 
certain because nothing is destructible. What is, has been 
and will be. But the ego, the consciousness, will emerge into 
the universal ego or consciousness, and so if we are immortal it 
will be after we have been, according to the ancient fable, 
steeped in Lethe. Nothing that we have in this life, no 
memory, no association, no friendship, no tie, will be carried 
forward into that immortal life which is to come. Memory 
wili be drowned, and with it identity. But this view does 
not differ essentially from that of those scientific thinkers 
who have been moving towards the conclusion that there is no 


S71. PAULS CATHE 


F the thousands who pass by St. Paul’s Cathedral every 
day of their lives, how few suspect that within that 
stately pile—-*¢in streaming London’s central roar” 

there is a library of singular beauty, one of Wren’s 

masterpieces; and, of those who have heard of its 

existence, how very few are at the trouble of visiting it. It 
must not, however, be supposed that Wren was the first to join 
a library to St. Paul’s. A library had existed there from very 
ancient times; and besides, cathedrals had always been the 
rivals of monasteries in building and stocking libraries. At 
Notre Dame de Paris there was not merely a library, but a school ; 
at York an important collection of books had been got together 
so early as the middle of the eighth century; and at Lincoln, 
Salisbury and Wells large quantities of books were gradually 
accumulated. These were doubtless regarded as the property 
of the Dean and Chapter, to be by them used, just as the books of 
a monastery were used by the brethren. ‘The place selected 
for the library was usually over one side, or part of one 
side, of the cloister. En such a situation the room did not 
interfere with other buildings; it was quiet, well lighted and 
remote from danger by fire. Further, it could easily be extended 
-as was done, occasionaily, in monasteries—from a part of one 

side of a cloister to gradual but complete occupation of all four. 
Dugdale, the learned historian of St. Paul’s Cathedral, tells 
us that the library was over the east side of the cloister, which 
encircled the cemetery called Pardon Church Hawgh, on the 
north side of the old cathedral. It had been begun by Walter 
Shirrington, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in the reign 
of King Henry VI., and was completed by his executors. We 
know from the catalogue, dated March 25th, 1458, which 
Dugdale has preserved, that it contained 173 volumes. As the 
books are sorted under their subjects in this catalogue, it will 
be interesting to note what they were, and how many books are 
enumerated under each heading. The enumeration is as follows: 


A.— Grammar ne oes 6  H.-M.—Commentaries on the 

B.— Philosophy bps aa 5 Bible pak see swe 50 
C.—Classics ... ss aor 7 N., O.—Fathers a wee 29 
D.—Medicine — ns 6  P.-S.—Schoolmen ... sis 41 
F., G.—History ie i 8  T., U.—Canon Law... . 21 


Each letter probably denotes a bookcase, and the figure 
which follows it the number of books contained in that particular 
case. The average in the nineteen cases enumerated (the 
letters E and J being omitted) is only nine. It is probable, 
therefore, that each of the cases was a lectern, to which the 
books were chained, as suggested for the library of Merton 
College, Oxford, in its primitive state. As the library was over 
a cloister, it would be a long and comparatively narrow room, 
and it was probably lighted by a range of equidistant windows, 
between which stood the lecterns, the seats for the readers being 
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duality in man, no existence of the soul apart from the body. 
Rightly understood it is not by any means an atheistical conclusion, 
nor is it in disagreement with the doctrine of immortality; only 
if it be true we shall awake with our past history all rubbed out. 
On this essay, which is the most important in the volume, we have 
dwelt so long that there is not much space in which to consider the 
others. In each paper M. Maeterlinck has something definite and 
interesting to say; but the extraordinary manner in which he 
swathes his thought in a thick garment of words is really 
irritating. Many people will read with special pleasure his 
article on King Lear. They have not forgotten that when this 
author made his first appearance he was promptly nick-named 
the Belgian Shakespeare, and he speaks with more authority on 
drama than he does on the immortality of the soul, or 
even on the physiology of flowers. Here he is always sug- 
gestive, although we are not quite sure that he is right. 
He does not touch upon the essential fact in regard to 
King Lear, that it is not so justly proportioned and natural as 
many of the. other plays are. King Lear in parting with his 
money to his children is obviously, if we may be excused the 
colloquial language, a bit of an idiot. Indeed, if he had lived 
beside them all their lives, and knew as little of their real 
characters as he appeared to do, one can scarcely wonder that 
he got into grief. This initial weakness of King Lear 
leads to a distortion that is found in every part of the 
play. Even Hamlet shivering in front of his fate or 
Macbeth spurred on by his wife’s ambition is a more 
intelligible character than King Lear. He is more credible to 
the hearer or spectator, and therefore there are solid grounds for 
believing that M. Maeterlinck’s judgment is to be taken with a 
certain amount of reservation. Yet possibly enough those who 
admire M. Maeterlinck himself will also think that this essay is 
the best in the volume. At any rate, the thoughts expressed in it 
are exactly such as we would have expected to come from the 
creator of Melisande and Aglavaine. 


DRAL LIBRARY. 


fixed under the windows between each pair of lecterns. This 
library was spared by the Lord Protector Somerset when he pulled 
down the rest of the cloister (April toth, 1549) for the sake of 
the materials, which he caused to be ‘“‘carried into the Strande 
towards the building of that stately fabrick called Somerset 
House”; and Stowe, writing in 1603, describes it as “a fair 
library, which hath been well furnished with fair written Books 
in Vellum, but few of them do now remain there.” We may con- 
jecture that while Somerset was removing the cloister the Royal 
Commissioners were ‘ purging” the library of those manuscripts 
which appeared to them to be “ dangerous,” among which the 
“fair written Books in Vellum” would hold a prominent place. 
Perhaps the Great lire of 1666 consumed whatever was left; 
for at present only three manuscripts which unquestionably once 
belonged to it are known to be in existence—namely: (1) the 
works of Avicenua; (2) the Chronicle of Ralph de Diceto, who 
was dean of the cathedral—when Edward I. visited it this 
volume was shown to him; (3) a Miracles of Our Lady. Of 
these three books the second is in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, and the third is in the college library at Aberdeen. 
There is no limit to the wanderings of manuscripts! 

Sir Christopher Wren placed the library in the western 
transept of his cathedral, with a dignity of conception and an 
ingenuity of contrivance peculiarly his own. It was evidently 
his intention to construct a library which should be private to 
the Dean and Chapter, and at the same time accessible to the 
citizens of London. He therefore constructed, at the level of 
what in a Gothic church would be the triforium, two rooms, 
connected together by the gallery which crosses the west end of 
the nave. Access to these was to be obtained from the interior 
by a staircase which leaves the floor of the church under the 
dome, and trom the exterior by a circular staircase in the south- 
west corner of the fagade. Of these rooms, one only, that on the 
south side, has been fitted up. The general arrangement of this 
will be understood from our illustration. 

The library is a well-lighted room, measuring about 53{t. 
by 32ft., and sufficiently high to admit a gallery under the 
vault. This gallery is approached by two circular stone stair- 
cases at the west end. A massive stone pier projects into the 
room at each corner, so as to break the formal regularity of the 
design in a very pleasing manner; anda sufficiency of light is 
introduced through large windows placed high up under the 
vault in the north and south walls. The gallery and bookcases, 
which stand against the wall both in the gallery and below it, 
were in all probability designed by Wren himself, as it was his 
habit to make himself responsible for even the smallest matters of 
detail, as we learn from a study of his designs preserved in All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. For instance, in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he designed the tables, the stools, the 
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revolving desks and even the inkstand which was to stand on the 
top of the desk. 

In the library we are now considering the most striking 
feature is the series of large ornamental brackets which appear 
to support the gallery. These are carved with large bunches of 
fruit and flowers, while long trailing masses of the same, inter- 
mingled with corn and hops, break the uniformity of the 
pilasters. These ornaments are somewhat in the manner of 
Grinling Gibbons, who has often been named as the artist; but 
a study of the building accounts has rescued from oblivion the 
name of the man who really executed them. 

To Jonathan Maine, carver in the South Library, viz.: for carving 
32 Trusses or Cantalivers under the Gallary, 3ft. 8in. long, and 3ft. 8in. 


Tedon & flee 
&. H. Avans 


deep, and 7in. thick, with Leather worke cut through and a Leaf in the front 
and a drop hanging down with fruit and flowers, etc., at 6li. 10S. each. 

The words ‘leather work” used in the above entry are 
singularly appropriate, for the whole composition looks more 
like something moulded out of leather or plaster than cut out of 
a solid piece of wood. 

The gallery is 5ft. wide and fitted with bookcases ranged 
against the wall in the same manner as those below, but they are 
loftier and of plainer design. The balustrade, a moulded cornice 
of wood, supported on pilasters of the same material, which recall 
those separating the compartments below, and the great stone 
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piers, enriched with a broad band of fruit, flowers and other 
ornaments set in a sunk panel, are striking features of this 
gallery. All the fittings are of oak, which fortunately has never 
been painted, and has assumed a mellow tone through age, 
which produces a singularly beautiful effect. 

Wren was an original genius, but, when he was engaged in 
a work demanding special knowledge, such as a library, he was 
at pains to discover what was wanted, and what had already been 
accomplished by others. The Ambrosian Library at Milan— 
which Cardinal Federigo Borromeo had built and endowed just 
a century before—has so many points in common with that of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral that I cannot resist the conclusion that Wren 
had either seen drawings of it, or had had it described to him. Cases 
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set against the wall, a gallery with carved brackets, a moulded 
balustrade of wood and a second range of bookcases arranged 
like those below, are features common to the two rooms. Wren 
had never visited Italy, but he made the acquaintance of at least 
one distinguished Italian architect, Bernini, in Paris, and it is 
more than probable that he would have heard of the Ambrosian 
Library from him; just as he unquestionably had learnt, 
either from him or some other foreigner, the design of the 
library of St. Mark at Venice, which he reproduced (with clever 
adaptations) when designing the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Joun WIILis Crark. 
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NILS OPLANDSEN. 


T is fifty years since Nils Oplandsen was a young man, and 
a hunter, before the days when it became more profitable 
to the Scandinavian to let his moors and elk-forests to the 
udenlansk (foreign) sportsmen, who flock to them yearly 
across the seas, for the short autumn season beyond which 
game in Norway is now strictly preserved. Then, through 
autumn, winter and spring, Niis might hunt over miles of barren 
mountain and bog intersected by valleys, each with its watery 
bottom and wooded sides. And there would he wander for weeks 
at a time, sleeping in the rough shelter of log huts, hewn and 
built by himself, or perhaps, if overtaken by nightfall when 
tracking a beast, in the open, under pine branches heaped against 
the trunks of trees, or even in a circle dug out of the snow itself, 
beside a fire as big as one of his own huts. Alone he was at 
such times, save for the companionship of his dogs, but the 
loneliness seemed to have small effect upon his temperament, 
which was, for that of a Norseman, singularly cheery and light- 
hearted. No guest so welcome as Nils, if he chanced to descend 
from his mountain fastnesses upon a farm where a dance or 
other festivity happened to be in progress. No partner more 
desired by the girls. No fireside comrade, and no competitor in 
the ski contests upon the lower fells more appreciated by the 
men. In summer, too, when he dwelt and laboured on the green 
acres of his cousin’s farm beside the river, he was the life and 
soul of the party there; and so in especial thought his cousin’s 
fair daughter. 

Long to Ingeborg seemed the snowy springtime, when her 
tell-tale face would be lifted to the mountains, whence she looked 
for the coming of the hunter even before her sisters had had time 
to mark that the brooks, which flowed thence too, were thawing, 
so that every icicle in their falls had a bright tear dripping from 
the point of it. But this was before the morning when Nils, 
going out with a love-song on his lips, met Hate upon the 
mountains, who breathed upon him with her icy breath, and 
froze the song on his lips and in his heart; since, the 
brooks have thawed fifty times in vain for him and Ingeborg. 
It happened that then there was a bad elk season on our 
side of the mountains. For some reason the creatures had 
chosen for their feeding-grounds the far-away slopes of other 
dales, so that Nils and Knut Roestens, who was a hunter in 
the same valley, waited in vain for them to travel over, and Knut 
began to be restless and to look black. But Nils did not cease 
to enjoy life after his own fashion, turning his thoughts philo- 
sophically to the wolves, foxes and game-birds which Fortune 
still might throw in his way. One day, when visiting his 
traps, he was surprised by the promise of a now scarcely- 
looked-for piece of good luck, for in the soft ground near 
a stream he marked the fresh spoor of two elk crossing and 
recrossing, till they separated. Nils judged that they would 
meet again, but tneanwhile chose to follow the larger spoor 

that of a bull of quite unusual size. Then much regretted 
he that the hound which he happened to have with him was 
not his old and trusted Brunig, but a young dog whose 
eagerness in the chase was apt to outrun his discretion. But 
that could not be helped now, for Brunig was too far to 
seek. So, in Northern hunter’s fashion, Nils harnessed Kvik to 
himself, and laid him on the big spoor. Kvik appeared to rise 
to the occasion ; he got the scent at once, and kept it while he 
raced at breakneck speed over rocks and through brushwood, 
with Nils in his wake, hot and perspiring even in the bitter wind 
blowing in his face. As they crested the ridge whence the vale 
beyond came into view, Nils had to exert his strength to check 
the hound, dragging him down with himself behind the cover of 
some boulders. And not too soon. For thetre was the bull, as he 
had expected to see him, quietly feeding in the valley, after 
having, according to his crafty instinct, trotted round on his own 
tracks so as to get to leeward of any possible enemy upon his 
scent. <A trained hound, aware of this habit of the elk, will be 
ready, even when running at top speed, to change the manner of 
its hunting. It frequently sights the quarry before the hunter can 
do so, and by its eloquent silent action points out its whereabouts 
to him. Kvik, if unable to lay claim to so much sagacity, 
promised on this occasion at least to be docile. Trembling with 
excitement, he cowered as low as his master behind the rock so 
that Nils dared to separate himself from him to take aim. And 
all might have been well but for an unexpected temptation, too 
sudden and severe, by which the unlucky hound was just then 
assailed—and conquered. For in that supreme moment his burning 
eye beheld the unlooked-for apparition of the cow elk stepping 
from some brushwood between himself and the bull, and nearer 
by thirty paces. It was too much for the animal's strained 
nerves. With a yelp of eager astonishment, unpardonable in an 
elkhound whose most essential quality is silence, he broke away, 
making off again full speed after the fresh quarry even as Nils 
pulled the trigger. The echo of the shot rang from rock to rock, 
and both elk, with the hound, disappeared. Cursing his luck, but 
most of all the temper of his dog, Nils cast himself over the 


boulders and hurried to the spot where the bull had been. The 
consolation awaiting him there was beyond his hopes, as a 
stain upon the herbage told him that his hasty shot had taken 
effect. If the elk was wounded he might yet be secured, and Nils 
set himself to follow. But it was slow and laborious work, for 
the traces of blood would sometimes be invisible for many yards 
together, as were the hoofmarks, except upon the softer ground, 
or where the powdered snow had blown to a sufficient depth to 
reveal them, the mild autumn having this year held the winter 
for unusually long at bay. 

Kvik’s errant wits had taken his useful nose, as well as the 
trailing harness, with them in his wild-goose chase across 
country; and Nils, savagely hoping that the harness might 
entangle, so as to hang the undutiful hound in the undergrowth, 
where he would have time to reflect upon the unprofitableness of 
his career before it came to a bad end, had meanwhile to hunt 
alone. Through the whole day painfully he followed, until 
nightfall put at end to his seeking, and he slept where the dark- 
ness found him, beside a hastily-gathered wood fire, uncovered, 
save by the clothes he stood in, and unfed, but for some slight 
provision in his pouch, meant to stay his appetite upon the road 
to supper. 

Fortunately the night brought no fresh snow with it, and in 
the first dawn Nils doggedly resumed his search, which he kept 
up through yet another day. Having shot a hare, which he 
roasted upon a wooden spit, he did not starve. But when, a few 
hours after noon, the evening shades were gathering again, and 
he was making up his mind to another night in the open before 
he would accept defeat, suddenly his quest ended. lor now he 
had reached the top of a rockfall into a deep ravine, and there, 
almost upon the brink of the precipice, the red drops which had 
been so hard to trace ended in a pool—no less—of blood, dark 
among the mosses which had been crushed by trampling feet. 
All this Nils studied closely before he raised his head, bristling 
with wrathful suspicion, like one of his own hounds. And then, 
like a hound, he laid his face to the earth, tracking still through 
the fading twilight, till he saw how smears of blood led to the 
extremest edge of the fall, where some hairs clung and fluttered. 

The next evening there was dancing at Oskar Venmo’s in the 
valley, and all the pretty cousins of Nils were there. For 
Ingeborg must accompany her sisters, though her heart might be 
in the mountains. And so she was at Venmo too, dancing with 
Knut Roestens, the hero of the hour, who had met with luck at 
last. He had come down from the highlands to report it, bearing 
a huge elk upon his sledge, with the fox and wolf heads for which 
the Government offered a reward. The horns of the elk were the 
largest ever seen by those who crowded round to measure them, 
and Knut had to tell over and over again the tale of how he had 
won his prize. He finished the story for the third time amid the 
same murmurs of applause as had greeted it twice already : 

“] shot him in the air, like a bird. Shot him dead, as 
he bounded over me from one side of the glen to the other, so 
that he did not finish his leap.” 

“ Look at that for a shot! Like a bird on the wing!” 
echoed the cluster of his admirers, to whom Knut responded for 
the third time modestly : 

“ Well, he was a little bigger than a bird. There was no 
occasion to miss him.” 

3ut all at once a passionate voice struck like a sudden 
discord into the chorus of adulation : 

“ Liar! It was when he was limping on three legs that you 
shot him. And his leap was taken after he was dead, when you 
tumbled his carcase down the rockfall, at the risk of cutting it 
to pieces. Such a hurry you were in to make it your own!” 

The discordant voice was followed by a dead silence, in which 
instinctively the friendly crowd that had surrounded Knut backed 
away from him, to form a circle, in the midst of which two angry 
men faced each other. Few words were interchanged, and none 
of those who heard them understood their import, before these 
two had sprung at one another's throats, and there arose dissen- 
sion and cries among the onlookers. For while some maintained 
that the fight should be allowed to proceed, and the question in 
dispute, whatever it was, settled by the result, others, more 
disposed to order, were for stopping it, and forcing the combatants, 
if need be, into peace. Women screamed appeals to heavenly 
and earthly powers to intervene. And Ingeborg stood, just where 
she happened to have been pushed, in the front of the ring, pale 
and staring. It was the counsel of the steadier men that pre- 
vailed, and strong, determined hands soon laid hold of the hunters, 
and dragged them apart. Then there was a hubbub of voices, in 
which three only held silence ; and they were the voices of Knut 
and Nils and Ingeborg. But presently, by common consent, a 
sort of court was formed out of the oldest and most respected 
men there, before whom Nils was urged to lay his complaint, 
and Knut to meet it with his own explanations. But this 
apparently failed to suit Nils. “Let us alone!” he cried, in 
answer to what seemed a reasonable enough proposal. “ We 
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were settling it bravely without you. Do you think that if you 
tell me the elk is his, I shall agree to give it up to him? Or that 
I shall be content if you say that it is mine ?”’ 

“ Fanden til kar!” (Devil take the fellow), someone exclaimed. 
*“ What is going to content him then ?”’ And Nils made answer: 
* Nothing but the blood of that fox who would filch their game 
from his betters !”’ 

At this Knut, biting on his lip, went white, turning his eyes 
from side to side; and the women cried out against such implac- 
able blood-thirstiness. Isut the elders, who had hastily laid their 
heads together, called authoritatively for silence, as their decision 
was announced by Oskar Venmo, the master of the house : 

“Our judgment, after again examining the carcase, is in 
favour of Nils Oplandsen. We admit, however, that we have no 
legal right to give any, and if Knut Roestens sees fit to dispute it, 
let the lads carry their case before the Lensmand ”’ (magistrate). 
“Or if they must fight like beasts, let them do soamong the dogs 
in the yard, for here upon my floor they shall not !” 

Nils bowed his head in submission to the latter part of the 
verdict, and passed instantly to the door, where he paused, looking 
expectantly back at Knut, who, however, neither followed, nor 
returned his glance. Yet no coward was Knut upon the mountains, 
where as a hunter he was brave to rashness. And the proof- 
mark of this he bore upon his face, which was scarred from brow 
to chin by the claws of a stricken bear, approached too soon in 
its death-throes. But to-night, for some reason, he hung back 
reluctant. And he also bowed to Venmo’s decision. 

“To the Lensmand then,” he said, curtly. 

But at this Nils broke out, raging like one of his trapped 
wolves. “I say that I will not! And Knut may keep the elk, but he 
shall fight me, Nils Oplandsen, for it! If not now and here, then 
elsewhere—on the road—in the forest—in the town—on the 

_church path—-on the mountains! And if he will not fight me in 
any of these places, in one of them shall he be slain, like the 
vermin he is, when there are neither women nor old men to 
protect him!” 

And it seemed to Ingeborg that her lover’s eyes, which had 
not once sought hers, fell on her now where she stood, fear- 
frozen in the space between the men, and that wrath against her 
burned in them. 

“Ak no, Nils, not that!” she cried. And Nils started, for, 
indeed, he had not observed her at all before. 

But old Venmo spoke sternly: “ Would you do murder, then, 
Nils Oplandsen ? ” 

“Do I murder the wolves that steal your sheep ?” retorted 
Nils, contemptuously. And waiting for no answer, he broke 
away from them, his young heart on fire at what seemed to him 
the injustice of his friends. 

But their sympathies were with him more than he thought, 
and no one offered to walk home with Knut Roestens. The spirit 
of law and order had been quite sufficiently sacrificed to, they 
deemed, when a promising fight had been stopped because of it. 
And if in future, apart from responsibility to themselves, the fight 
should be resumed, why, the matter would then be settled in the 
manner which each would in his heart have preferred, had the 
case been his. 

So Knut walked home alone, with his knife in his hand, for 
he was too sullen-proud to join another party uninvited. But he 
went unmolested, and dancing was resumed at Venmo, although 
the fun there was felt now to be half-hearted, and the company 
broke up early. When Ingeborg’s sisters looked for her to go 
home with them they looked in vain. So, thinking that she must 
have attached herself to some neighbour’s party, they followed 
with the young men who were their escort. And sure enough at 
home they found her, but in a lamentable state, weeping bitterly 
beneath the reproaches of the lover who had left her in anger. 

“It is all because I begged him not to kill Knut Roestens!” 
she moaned. And her next sister’s kjaereste (sweetheart) 
suggested, intelligently, “* Aa, then he is jealous of Knut!” 

Ingeborg lifted her pretty head in disdain at the idea. “ He 
is not a fool! But he says that a hunter’s honour has been 
smirched, and that no one but a hunter can-understand what that 
means. Yet he was angry with me because J did not understand, 
and asked him what was an elk, after all, toa man who kills his 
scores of them? ”’ 

“Will he then certainly slay Knut?” asked Ragnhild, 
awestruck. But Ingeborg shook her head, sobbing. 

‘“‘ No—he promised me——” 

“To forgive him?” enquired Ragnhild again, and again 
Ingeborg shook her head. 

“No. But to let him go.” 

«“ And where then is Nils ? 

“Gone back to the mountain. At this hour!” wailed 
Ingeborg. ‘“ He would not even stay to eat. And before he 
went, he swore——”’ 

“Yes?” they encouraged her. 

“He swore that, though he will not seek Knut’s life, yet 
that if he ever takes his hand, or touches him in kindness, 
then never, so long as he lives, will he touch the hand of mortal 
man or woman again !”’ 


” 
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“ Well,” remarked her youngest sister, consolingly. ‘“ Surely 
that is not such a terrible oath. For how should Nils take Knut 
by the hand if they do not meet? And I will wager that Knut 
will see that they do not!” 

When the brooks ran again, and corn and potatoes were 
sown, and drying-poles cut for the hay, which was growing tall 
in the meadows, Nils came home to the gaard. He spoke 
nothing about what was past, and was peaceable and good to 
them all, and most of all to Ingeborg. Yet he was changed, and 
Ingeborg most of all was aware of it. 

“| thought you would surely have been married this summer,” 
one of her girl friends remarked to her upon a September day, 
when they walked beneath the golden birches. And Ingeborg 
shook her head, laughing carelessly. Yet the light words had 
stabbed her, and her soul was bitter, so that she almost hated her 
friend, because in the summer Nils had not asked for her, and 
now he was gone back to the mountain. 

That winter was longer than usual, for Nils seldom appeared 
in the valley now, and when he did it was always on business 
that he came. He danced no more in the farmhouses, where 
Ingeborg danced with Lars Letet and gibed at him all the time. 
But at length March came, and then Nils went after the bears, 
which were issuing from their winter quarters. It was a bitter 
month, with keener frosts and deeper snows than had bound the 
country in December, and Nils in his soul judged the bears to 
be fools for having chosen such weather to leave their cosy dens. 
Still, if they were abroad Nils must be the same, and his luck 
increased with his growing indifference to it, so that never had 
he collected so many skins in one season. One day he was, with 
his dogs, following a fresh spoor which led them through the 
woods, where the bear had zigzagged backwards and forwards 
from one to the other of the ants’ nests which it had been 
grubbing out of the snow. And, as they tracked, suddenly the 
foremost dog bristled and bared his teeth, and Nils brought 
his gun to his shoulder before his eyes met those of—no 
wild beast disturbed in a meal, but of a strange dog standing 
in the way, and evidently longing, yet fearing, to approach. 
Even as he looked his own hounds sprang upon the interloper, 
and he had some ado to call them off while the stranger fled. But 
2ooyds. further on he was there again showing his teeth on the 
defensive, but with an expression of agonised entreaty in the eyes 
that were fixed on Nils. And the hunter, out of curiosity to 
know what such a thing might mean, beat his threatening hounds 
away and called encouragingly to the other. He, however, did 
not respond, but ran a few steps in advance, then, turning, looked 
at the man once more over his shoulder. And as Nils approached 
he repeated the action, until, convinced that he was followed, he 
trotted steadily on, with Nils behind, and his dogs growling their 
protests in the rear. Thus through the forest they passed, and 
out upon the desolate white fells, where the wind cut like a knife, 
and Nils, shivering, cursed his own foolishness in leaving a fresh 
bear spoor to follow a strayed hound on such a wild-goose chase 
as this. Still he kept the creature in view where it went, leading 
him higher, and at last to a frozen swamp upon a plateau in the 
hills, and to a small heap lying in the midst of it. And _ there, 
when Nils came up, he looked into the face of Knut Roestens, 
blue and ghastly, dead indeed, save for the live eyes which 
stared into his own from the ground. 

“Well?” said Nils. And Knut stared. “If I had known I 
would scarcely have come thus far to see you,” Nils remarked, 
and Knut went on staring. 

“As it appears, we are not to fight,” Nils added. He turned 
on his heel. “ Good day!” ke flung back over his shoulder. 
And anguish stared after him out of Knut’s eyes. 

Oplandsen’s dogs growled as Knut’s hound, with an almost 
articulate cry and eyes more human than his master’s, cast him- 
self upon the prostrate form and began passionately to lick 
sit face. Nils hesitated. Roestens’ dog was _ pressing his 
warm body upon that of the stricken man in a desperate 
attempt to impart life to it, moaning the while in heart-broken 
recognition of the fact that his efforts must be in vain. Nils 
came back. The hound sprang from Knut’s body, looking up 
with joyful expectancy at the other man. And Nils knelt beside 
it in the snow. 

That evening Nils staggered into his hut in the forest 
bearing Knut Roestens on his back. He had rubbed him with 
snow until he had revived all that could be revived in the body 
of the wretched man who had shrieked with the agony of living. 
Hle had forced drops of brandy between his teeth, wrapped 
him in his own furs and borne him for painful miles. 
And in the hut he laid him in his bunk, and fed him with 
spoonfuls of hot coffee, but failed to get him to swallow meat or 
bread. 

Then he told him that he must leave him, while he went to 
the valley for aid. 

“ But if I die——,” began Knut, painfully. 

“ Tt can’t be helped,’ Nils stolidly finished for him. 

Knut resumed hesitatingly, “‘ Yet you should know—how it 
came about. Lest if I die—in your hut—with that between 
us-— 
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Nils paused. The scarcely expressed idea had something in 
it, perhaps. But he answered gruffly, “ Anyone will be able to 
see that the frost has killed you. Save your breath.” 

Still Knut persisted. “I was after a bear. And I never 
saw that the storm was coming. That must have been 
yesterday.” 

Nils nodded unemotionally. It was just like Knut to be so 
bent on getting his bear ag not to notice the approach of the 
great blizzard that had swept the hills upon the previous day. 
Rash and stupid—that was Knut. And so greedy for his prey as 
to have forgotten Nature’s laws, as he had forgotten those of the 
honour and courtesy of hunters. Well, Nature, at any rate, 
would be avenged ! 

**So the storm caught me, and I couldn’t get out. It blinded 
and neld me, and I walked on and on in it, lest I should sleep if 
I stopped. When it ceased last night—to-day—I know not when 

1 lay down—because I could not go further. But I did not 
sleep. 1 was waking when you came.” 

“And now you had better sleep,” said Nils. 

He heaped the fire as high as he dared, and whistling to 
his hounds, which could not yet brook the presence of the intruder 
on their hearth, he strapped his skis once more upon his weary 
feet, and glided away upon them through the darkness, which the 
laden trees made darker. But when, with hastily summoned 
aid, he approached the hut once more in the next wan, winter 
daylight, he knew that he came too late. For far down the 
mountain-side he had heard the howling of Knut’s dog within, 
where the fire burned low and the man lay dead. 

“And since that day,” Oluf the gillie told me, “ Nils 
Oplandsen has been a man alone, and has never touched a human 
hand, because he touched Knut Roestens in kindness.” 

“ But,” I protested, “ that was a Christian act for which you 
should not allow him to suffer.” 


ITH the 
coming 
of spring 

he who loves his 
garden must be active. 
Seed-sowing — should 
be in full swing, the 
borders —_ replenished 
for the summer, the 
Roses pruned, and the 
lawns prepared for 
the summer play. 
There is one phase 
of gardening we have 
not touched upon of 
late, and that is the 
sowing of flower seeds 
in the crannies of the 
wall. We call this 


“WALL GARDENING,” 


and a few notes sent 
to the writer recently 
may well be repro- 
duced as a guide to 
the reader. Walls of 
various kinds afford 
a suitable home for 
many alpine or dwarf 


rock plants. In such fidsay X Karp 
positions many 
things which  fre- Basil Schon. 


quently perish if 
planted in the ordinary border will flourish and make a brilliant display 
when once they are established. Growing in the joints between blocks 
of sandstone, limestone or bricks loosely built up, they obtain the 
thorough drainage and dry conditions essential to their welfare during 
the winter months. The best wall for this purpose is a_ slightly 
sloping one, holding up a bank of soil into which the roots may find 
their way in search of food. When a new wall is being built for the 
reception of the plants, these may be put in as the work progresses. As 
the stones are laid, a layer of plants may be placed in position, covering the 
roots with a little fine soil, after which another stone may be placed on the 
top, and so on until the wall is finisked. Jn this way an early effect is 
produced, as good-sized plants may be used. When a wall is once built, 
however, it is necessary to plant smaller tufts, or even to sow seeds in the 
cracks. Sow the seed in the chinks and cover it with a little fine soil. If 
kept moist by spraying with a fine syringe occasionally the seed will quickly 
germinate and root vigorously into the cracks between the stones, soon 
obtaining a firm hold. If no seeds are available, small plants must be used, 
and if these are inserted into the chinks and kept moist for a time, they soon 
Secome firmly fixed in that position. 
THE KINDS TO PLANT, 

Piants suitable for the wall garden are numerous, and we have 

an extensive choice, many of which are easily grown. The following are 
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Oluf shrugged his shoulders. “Itis not we. You see, there 
was his oath.” 

‘¢ And is he a hunter still?” I asked. 

‘* No, he does not hunt.” 

“ What does he do then ?” 

*“ Aa—TI don’t know what he does.” 

“ But how does he live ?” 

“ How he lives—I don’t know.” 

“And I suppose that nobody cares ? ” 

Oiuf smiled at my petulance. ‘If we cared, it would be the 
same. He would not allow us to come near him.” 

“ And what of Ingeborg ?”’ 

“ Aa, Ingeborg? She had to marry Lars Letet.” 

A little later he added: “Since he is dead she has lived 
with her son in the gaard below mine, where you may have 
seen her.” 

So that was Ingeborg! That wrinkled woman in the gaard 
below, who had wished us luck when we passed to our fishing 
through the field where she was at work—vigorous for all her 
seventy years—among the cornstacks. That was pretty Ingeborg, 
who had waited for the brooks to flow, and her lover to come from 
the mountain, in the springtime ; and who had waited so long in 
vain that at length she had “had to marry Lars Letet !” 

Does she ever think her girlhood’s thoughts now, I wonder, 
and feel a pang, when she sees the icicles drip in April? Or in 
winter, when her corner beside her son’s hearth is warm, and her 
grandchildren sit close about it, does her withered heart find its 
way to the churchyard and her husband's grave there snug 
beneath the snow? Or is it out and away upon the frozen moor- 
land, where an old man sits in a little hut, always alone, because 
in the hot-blooded days of his youth he swore an oath against one 
of his kind, and found that he must be worse than a dog to 
keep it ? 


recommended and are 
all very beautiful in a 
wall: 

Prickiy = Thrift 
(Acantholimon).- 
These form tufts of 
rigid spiny leaves, and 
flower in July and 
August. As growth 
is slow they are well 
adapted to the pur- 
pose. The best are 
A. acerosum, A. glu- 
maceum and A _ venus- 
tum. If an increase 
of stock is desired, this 
may be accomplished 
by propagating by 
cuttings or layers. 

Ethionema.— 
These are charming 
little plants, quite 
little neat bushes, 
and covered with a 
profusion of pale lilac 
or rose purple flowers. 
Ai. grandiflorum and 
A. pulchellum are the 
most showy and free 
blooming in a warm 
sunny position, They 

Copyright. are easily raised from 
seeds or cuttings. 

The Aladworts (Alyssum) —-Although the Madworts may be grown in an 
ordinary border, they are more at home on a wall, where they will develop into 
large plants, which remain strong for many years. A. saxatile, sometimes called 
Gold Dust, in allusion to the profusion of yellow fowers, is one of the showiest 
of all spring-flowering plants, Itisa glorious plant, and when associated with 
the purple Aubrietia, both draping the surface of the wall, a perfect sea of colour 
is revealed to the eye. The writer has used these two companions largely, and 
the growth is so rapid that within two or three years the surface of the wall is 
smothered, so much so that wherever these plants are used largely great care 
must be taken to prevent their aggressiveness smothering less unruly kinds, 
There is a form of A, saxatile with lemon-coloured flowers called citrinum. 
A. montanum is a dwarf tufted plant also with yellow flowers 

Yhe 4ndrosaces —These are specially suitable for growing in the small 
fissures between rocks and stones, firmly packed in with gritty soil. Some of 
the smaller ones, like A. helvetica and A. pyrenaica, which are difficult to 
manage in pots, might be grown in this way, with an overnanging ledge to 
keep off the wet. Other kinds of much interest are A. lanuginosa, A. villosa, 
A. sarmentosa and the hybrid between the two latter species called 
A. Chumbyi. eee 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinum).—The common Snapdragon (A. majus) is a 
well-known wall plant, and nothing further need be written of it; but there are 
others of the same family which we may commend for their interest and 
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beauty—-A. asarina, A. glutinosum and A. sempervirens—all of pretty growth 
and very free flowering. 

7 he aock Cress (Arabis).—This, like the Aubrietia and the Alyssum, is 
a plant of decidedly aggressive growth. — It flowers with extraordinary freedom, 
so much so that not a leaf in the full blossoming time can be seen beneath 
the billowy mass of purest white. Not only in the wall, but in the border and 
rock garden it shows the same vigour, the double variety, each flower like a 
little rosette, continuing longer in beauty. We prefer the single Rock Cress 
for the wall. Its flowers are white and cluster more thickly on the shoots. 
Both will grow almost anywhere, ard may be increased readily by cuttings or 
by division. 

SANDWORTS AND OTHER FLOWERS. 

Sandworts (Arenaria).—A charming little plant is the Balearic Sandwort 
(Arenaria balearica). It may be compared to a tiny moss, creeping over the 
stones, staining them a dark green; but only in moist, shady places is the 
plant a success. Perhaps there is such a corner in the wall or steps leading to 
a higher tier; there plant the Sandwort and rejoice in the white star-like flowers 
which make a milky way for weeks. It is raised from seed, and, when given 
the conditions named, will quickly spread into a carpet of mossy texture. 
A. montana has large white flowers ard is altogether different, other kinds of 
interest being A. purpurascens and A, tetraquetra. 

Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia).—We have already alluded to the rich 
beauty of the purple Rock Cress, especially in association with the yellow 
Alyssum and the white Arabis. The Aubrietias are almost indifferent as to 
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soil, are easily increased by division of the roots or by cuttings and mav be 
quickly established on walls when they are not large. Small tufts are the most 
suitable, but plant them freely in the rock garden and in stony places. 
Varieties are many in number, all with flowers of a purplish shade except 
Leichtlini, in which rose predominates. This, and Dr. Mules, Pritchard’s 
At and A. violacea may be specially mentioned for the beauty of their flower 
colouring. 

Harebelis (Campanula).—The wall garden would be incomplete without 
the dainty little Harebells, which love to send their roots into fissures and 
cracks. Many sorts may be recommended, but begin first with C. fragilis, 
C. garganica and its varieties and C. isophylla, all with flowers of some shade 
of blue. 

Cerastiums.—Of these the best are C. alpinum, C. grandiflorum and 
C. tomentosum, which have silvery leaves and white flowers. They grow 
rapidly and give distinct colour to the wall. 

Corydalis lutea. —We treasure this beautiful plant in the border, but it 
is excellent in a wall too, preferring shady places. The yellow colour of the 
flowers has a pecuiiar beauty. 

7 he Finks.—One of the most important families of all for either the 
wall or rock garden, and it is not known so much as it should be that 
they are easily established by seeds, which should be sown in early spring. 
The most beautiful are the Cheddar Pink (Dianthus cesius), D. arenarius, 
D. Caryophyllus (the Wild Carnation), D. petraus and the Wild Pink 
(D. plumarius). 


THE GREAT WHITE HERON. 


FTER — finding 
the pelicans ; 
it was neces- f 


sary to turn 

my attention 
to the great white 
herons. Accordingly, 
four horses were hired 
for the journey to a 
large Albanian — lake, 
where I was told they 
were plentiful. Two 
of the horses’ were 
for myself and = an 
interpreter | was 
obliged to engage, and 
the other two for the 
baggage with two men. 
On the way we had to 
cross a navigable river 
twice, over which |] 
heard that there were 
bridges. 

From my short 
experience of Albania, 
I had my doubts about 
these, and sure enough, 
when we_ reached the 
river, there was no 
bridge to be seen. I 
was told it had been 
carried away by a flood in the winter; but if it had ever 
been there at all it had been demolished so thoroughly that 
now there was not the slightest vestige visible. We crossed 
finally, in a very ancient ferry boat, and proceeded on our way. 
The road then gradually vanished, as is usual in Albania. 
Sometimes we rode over the fields, sometimes I was in doubt 





GREAT WHITE HERON AND LITTLE EGRET. 





A MONTENEGRIN FERRY. 


whether we were in 
a lane or a river. 
Then one of the pack- 
horses fell, rolling over 
on my luggage while 
descending a stony 
hillside. Soon  after- 
wards the same _ beast 
fell again, this time in 
the middle of a deep 
ford, entirely submerg- 
ing itself, my luggage 
and its rider. I was 
riding a few feet ahead 
and just saw it dis- 
appear below the  sur- 
face, and was_ obliged 
to return and help re- 
pack the load in the 
middle of the river. 
At last we reached our 
destination, but our 
troubles were by no 
means ended. Arriving 
in a Turkish town is 
not an easy proceeding 
or a_ pleasant experi- 
ence. I[irst of all, our 
passports had to be 
examined at the bridge, 
and as, of course, there 
was no one there capable of understanding them, we had to go 
about a mile through the town in charge of a gendarme to find an 
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FEEDING, 


officer, and then an interpreter had to be hunted up, after which 
the Custom House had to be satisfied. To do this it was 
necessary to run the gauntlet of the Bajaar, through which we 
rode in a sort of gutter a foot deep and only about a foot wide, 
in the middle of the narrow streets, while the inhabitants stared 
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and jeered as our 
weary horses 
slipped and stum- 
bled over the 
slippery stones. 
The light overhead 
was cut off with 
crazy roofing, and 
goods of every 
description hung 
across at all sorts 
of angles. I could 
not understand 
what the people 
in the kennels 
they call shops 
said of us and at 
us, but the atmo- 
sphere seemed 
decidedly hostile, 
and the language 
far from compli- 
mentary. My 
interpreter told 
me afterwards 
that my impres- 
sions were  per- 
fectly correct. I 
certainly felt more 
nervous than I[ 
have ever been in 
my life, and the interpreter, a Montenegrin, was in a blue funk 
the whole time of our stay—about ten days. He positively 
refused to stop any longer, and swore he would never go again if 
I paid him £5 aday. As it was | had to pay him £1 a day and 
his expenses, although he did not understand English. Though 
this town is considered safe for strangers, murder and bloodshed 
are of constant occurrence, and life and property outside the town 
boundaries are admittedly unsafe. The Turkish fisherman I had 
engaged positively refused to take me out searching for nests when 
I wanted him to make a more prolonged search for the great white 
heron, alleging that we should both be shot by the people living 
in the hills bordering the Turkish side if he was seen with a 
stranger and a Christian. This man, however, was a fearful 
humbug, though extremely plausible. He had been engaged 
by a friend in one of the consulates to search in one likely 
locality while I was visiting another, at the further end of 
the lake, with the promise of a good baksheesh if he found 
a nest. 

On my return he declared that he had found several nests, 
and I started off early one morning with him and his son, a youth 
of about eighteen, in full confidence of being taken to a breeding 
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colony of these 
birds. It was a 
wretched morning, 
rain coming down 
in torrents, with 
violent thunder- 
storms and vivid 
lightning about 
every _ half-hour. 
Several times we 
had to stop, leave 
the boat, take 
refuge behind a 
tree and proceed 
on our way when 
the rain eased off 
a little. After 
about three hours 
of this sort of 
thing they refused 
to proceed any 
further. I could 
not speak a 
word to them or 


understand what 
they said, as I 
was. alone. with 
them; but their 


teeth chattered, 
they shivered 
violently, in spite 
of the hard work rowing against a heavy wind, and their faces 
looked quite blue with cold and exhaustion. 1 had, therefore, to 
return, zolens volens. ‘The fact is, these men are soft, in spite of 
their muscular appearance. The weather certainly was as bad 
as any I have ever been out in; the water was running down my 
back inside my clothes, which were completely saturated, but no 
English boatman would have turned up a job for weather twice 
as bad. 

The next day we made another attempt. This time I was 
accompanied by my interpreter. After passing the point reached 
the previous day, we found ourselves outside one of the submerged 
forests so common in these regions. Willow and other low trees, 
thickly interlaced and matted together in inextricable confusion, 
growing in water about 4ft. deep, made a serious obstacle to the 
passage of our boat, which was far too big for such work. The 
interpreter we had put ashore on a small island and left behind; 
but, though I worked hard with an extra oar, our united strength 
was unable to force the boat more than about soyds. into the 
labyrinth. Then I went overboard and pushed behind with all 
my might, while the two boatmen strained with the oars, using 
them as punt poles against the submerged trunks and roots and 
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“WHERE CAN THOSE PARENTS OF OURS BE?” 
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matted masses of vegetation. In this manner we progressed 
somewhat better, and penetrated, perhaps, another 1ooyds., when 
the man began to look about as though near the desired spot. 
Unable to see more than a few yards, | fired my pistol, hoping to 
see some of the birds fly up from their nests. None, however, 
showed itself, and we returned with great difficulty to where 
( had left the interpreter, for I began to think some explana- 
tions were desirable. After severe cross - examination, 
during which he made many conflicting and contradictory 
statements, he finally confessed he had never found any 
nests at all, and had only taken us to the spot ‘on spec.” ; 
moreover, I firmly believe he had never been to look for any. 





“SOMEONE COMING!” 


My search at the other locality was no more successful. 
We crossed the lake in a small steamer, and at once began to 
make enquiries for the “ Velika biyella charplya.” Yes, they 
reported thousands of them, and nests in the greatest abundance 
were said to be within a short distance. One man was engaged 
at once to conduct me to a big tree not far away, in which he 
said were hundreds of nests, while the interpreter stopped behind 
to arrange our quarters for the night among his countrymen. 
After walking some miles, or, rather, wading, for you cannot 
walk many yards here without getting at least knee deep 
in water, we reached a big tree standing in the middle 
of a field, in which were seven or eight nests of the 
common.heron (Ardea cinerea). We slept this night on the floor 
of a small wine shop round the remains of a wood fire on 
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which our dinner had been cooked. ‘This we ate in company 
with about a dozen Montenegrins who were employed in 
discharging merchandise from lighters—dock labourers, in 
fact—and very good company they were. In the morning we 
started off by boat to visit another submerged forest we had 
passed in the steamer, in which I had seen through my glass 
herons in their nests in the tree-tops. Though we had passed 
at some distance, I had been nearly sure that the birds 
were the desired white herons. Again the rain came down in 
perfect torrents, the wind blew half a gale, while the thunder 
grumbled overhead and the lightning in vivid sheets ran along 
the surface of the water. The boat was heavily loaded with all 
the things, which were carefully covered 
over with my mackintosh sheet, while 
the interpreter and myself huddled to- 
gether under an umbrella he had luckily 
borrowed from the town. The for- 
mality of asking the owner’s _ per- 
mission had been dispensed with; but 
that umbrella was very useful, and 
we returned it some days later not 
very much the worse. It was_ bad 
enough while we were more or less 
sheltered by the submerged trees which 
grew along the shore, but when we 
attempted the more open parts there 
was such a heavy sea on and the wind 
was so violent that our two boatmen 
refused to face it. For some time we had 
to hang on behind a submerged willow 
tree, and finally were only able to pro- 
gress at all by skirting along inside the 
fringe of trees and water-lilies. After 
several hours we reached a small fishing 
village, where we landed and cooked 
something to eat, after which we pro- 
ceeded, somewhat refreshed, but very 
wet. When at last we reached the 
heronry the birds, after all our trouble, 
turned out to be only grey herons, whose 
white necks seen above the tree-tops in 
the bright sun, and at a considerable 
distance, had caused me to mistake them 
for the white heron. From the nests, 
which were in the tops of the trees, tall 
willows growing in deep water, came 
the sound of freshly - hatched young 
birds. But to make sure [ climbed up 
one tree, a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. It was no easy job to jump from 
the plunging boat, for a heavy swell 
came rolling in from the open lake, and 
to land on to a slippery upright trunk 
slimy with long-continued rain. To 
make it worse the small branches were 
very rotten, and broke off in my hands if 
I put any strain on them in my ascent. 
The interpreter was in a great stew, and 
kept yelling out to me from below: “ Les 
rameaux sont trop faibles pour vous, 
Monsieur, descendez-vouz, vous tom- 
berez.” After all the nest held, as I 
had feared all along, young birds, and 
I was not sorry to get into the boat 
once more without a ducking. One 
thing, if I had fallen, I could not 
possibly have been any wetter than I 
was already. 

These repeated disappointments 
and the impossibility of finding any 
trustworthy man determined me_ to 
leave this lake and try elsewhere. 
But though we failed to find any 
nests, the birds were there right 
enough. We saw them constantly 
wading about in the shallows. A spot 
quite close to the town seemed to be a very favourite feed- 
ing-ground for them in the very early morning, and by lying 
in wait for them behind a row of willows, several photo- 
graphs were obtained soon after daybreak. Their method of 
fishing is quite different from that of the grey herons. While 
cinerea stands motionless and expectant, waiting for its prey to 
approach it unawares, alba stalks rapidly through the water, 
snapping here and there as it goes at any small fry it may see. 
‘rhe stomach of one I shot was very distended, but contained no 
fish larger than a stickleback. Some little egrets which were 
feeding with one alba and a cinerea gave me an opportunity of 
comparing the habits of the three species at once. They were 
even more active than alba, running through the water in their 
eagerness, and sometimes using their wings to help themselves 
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along with. Some of the positions of alba are rather stiff and 
ungainly, especially when the neck is held straight up and inclined 
rather forward; but at other times, and more particularly when 
the long neck assumes an S-like curve, the bird is extremely 
beautiful and graceful in its snowy white plumage. The back 
plumes project over the tail, giving it somewhat the appearance 
of a crane. 

But more disappointments and much hard work were in 
store for me before I finally succeeded 
in finding nests. We next took horses 
and journeyed to a distant locality of which 
I had hopes. But a week there was spent 
in fruitless toil, wading waist-deep in sub- 
merged forests and immense reed-beds and 
investigating many nests which were reported 
to me. Nothing is more irritating than the 
false information cne receives in perfect good 
faith; but these people are perfectly incapable 
of distinguishing one bird from another, either 
from the most careful description or from pic- 
tures. Once I went nearly a day’s journey to 
see a stork’s nest; another day I was taken 
to a hooded crow’s nest containing four 
uncanny-looking young crows! As I had to 
wade up to my waist to reach it, and sit in 
my wet clothes for several hours afterwards, 
I was not particularly pleased; but it was no 
good being annoyed when the people were really 
doing their best to help. 

At last, one day, following about a month’s 
search, after | had been wading some hours, forc- 
ing my way through dense reeds which towered 
over my head, until I was perfectly dead beat 
and exhausted, and was making my way back 
to the boat for some food and wine, | 
heard the unmistakable croaking and grunting 
of breeding herons in a big reed-bed. On firing 
my pistol, up got some grey herons; but with 
them were several white ones, and [ knew then 
that I had hit on a nesting-place. The sight 
gave me fresh strength, and for another hour I 
fought and struggled through the reeds. The 
water was waist deep, though luckily the bottom 
was firm and fairly level; but the reeds were 
immense. Each step was only accomplished 
by the exercise of my whole strength and 
weight, and the denseness of the reeds pre- 
vented me from seeing more than a yard on 
each side, while it was utterly impossible to tell 
the direction in which I was going. At last I 
found a nest like a purple heron’s perched up 
in the reeds, with four eggs. But then, as the 
grey herons were evidently nesting there too, 
and as the eggs are almost identical in size 
as well as colour, it was absolutely necessary 
to make perfectly sure, without any possibility 
of a doubt, as to which species they belonged. 
Retiring, therefore, to a little distance, I 
waited, motionless and hidden as well as I 
could manage, until a pair of veritable Ardea 
alba hovered over the nest and began to 
prepare to alight on it. Only those who have 
experienced the difficulties and disappointments 
of such a prolonged search can appreciate 
the delight with which I watched them, and felt that at last I had 
succeeded in my quest. After some much-needed refreshment, 
we soon returned to the spot with the camera; and it will give 
some idea of the denseness of the reeds when I relate that two 
of us searched in vain for that nest for more than two hours, 
though I thought I had left a track to it plain enough to be seen. 
After completely losing ourselves in the depths of the reeds, we finally 
had to give it up until the next day; and then we spent quite two 
hours more before we hit on it, though our tracks proved that we 
had passed quite close to it, and when finally we reached it one 
egg had hatched, and the three others were on the point of doing 
the same. During our search we found many other nests, both 
of grey herons and white herons, but this particular nest was the 
only one with eggs. The rest all held young, some a few days 
old and others half grown, the young grey herons especially being 
almost fledged. On being approached, the young birds leave the 
nests and crawl about the reeds to some distance, returning when 
the danger has passed. On these wanderings they use the beak 
like a hook, by hitching their chins over a reed, and so pulling 
themselves along; also on occasions they take hold of the 
reeds between the mandibles and help themselves at the same 
time with their wings. The adult birds seem to be quieter than 
the other herons while nesting, and I only heard low croakings. 
Both nests and eggs seem to be somewhat smaller than those of 
cinerea. The birds are exceedingly timid. I spent six whole 
days at this colony before I could get a photograph, and tried 
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every plan I could think of. A long string attached to a well-hidden 
camera was tried in vain, while I waited at a distance with reeds 
tied all round my waist, swaying about in the wind like all the 
other reeds around me, till I began to think | was a reed myself. 
Then the electric camera was tried, and though this certainly 
went off several times, I was afraid to trust to it alone. My mis- 
givings proved to be well founded. They were nearly successful, 
but something or other always happened to spoil them. Then 
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‘WHAT HAVE YOU BROUGHT US?” 


I found an empty nest rather high up in the reeds within 
about 15yds. of a likely nest containing two young. Crouching 
behind this empty nest, I spent two days of nine and ten hours 
each, hardly daring to move, in water up to my coat-pockets. 
The first time the female alighted, towards the end of the day, 
after I had been waiting seven weary hours, she was very 
suspicious, and instead of coming to the nest, settled behind it, 
where I could see her through the reeds, but was unable to 
photograph her. She stood there some time as if afraid to come 
nearer, and, I think, expecting the young to come to her. As 
they did not do so, she slowly advanced through the reeds and 
began to feed them, but did not stay more than a minute or two. 
After that a long time elapsed, though she hovered over the nest, 
and once settled on the reed tops at a little distance. On these 
occasions the young ones were very excited and clamorous, 
uttering a cry exactly like “be quick, be quick.” With this cry 
I thoroughly sympathised. I knew the poor little beasts were 
very hungry, and I was also very hungry myself, and quite as 
anxious as they were for her to “ be quick ” and release me from 
my uncomfortable position. Besides, the leeches had got into 
my boots, and had also found their way in through the holes in 
my breeches cut by the reeds, and I was losing blood all the 
time; for my wading trousers had been cut literally to ribbons 
and rendered useless days before. But during these long two 
days five photographs were obtained of these timid birds at very 
close quarters, R. B. Lopce. 
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PLACE so architectur. 
ally interesting, so 
picturesquely beautiful 

as Ightham Mote, — seated 
charmingly amid its gardens, 
in its nobly-timbered and 
deliciously-watered glen, needs 
no excuse for reappearance in 
Country Lire. The Mote to- 
day is a most engaging agglo- 
meration of different styles of 
architecture, toned and tem- 
pered by Nature, and protected 
by intelligent ownership. Every 
age has had_ its say, every 
owner—in greater or less degree 
—has set his mark; but at four 
particular moments (half a 
man’s lifetime is an historical 
“ moment”) much of what 
remains was done, and to these 
especially I want to draw 
attention. 

Hasted, the historian of 
Kent, considered the Mote. to 
have belonged to the family of 
Haut from early Platitagenet 
days; but we now know, by 
his surviving will, that 1t was 
held in Edward III.’s time by 
a Sir Thomas Cawne, and as 
this coincides with the date of 
the older portions of the exist- 
ing house, he is, by conjecture, 
their builder. Lying on the 
eastern side of the quadrangle, 
they form the typical dwelling 
of a fourteenth century knight 
or squire of good means and 
position, and subsequent altera- 
tions and additions do not 
prevent our realising their 
original plan and workmanship. 
The hall, 30ft. by 2oft., was 
entered by an arched doorway 
straight from the court; at the 
lower end two doorways led 
respectively to the kitchen and 
buttery. It had no “screens ” 
or minstrel gallery, no oriel or 
dais, and probably no chimney. 
These features became general 
only in the fifteenth century ; 
in the fourteenth they were 
only beginning to develop in 
great houses. The fine, high- 
pitched roof of open timber- 
work has its main beams resting 
on corbels representing human 
figures crushed by their load, 
or seeking the easiest way of 
bearing it. It is lit by windows 
on either side; the easterly one 
is original, but the five-light 
looking west onto the court is 
of later date, put in at the 
same time as the chimney arch. 
The panelling and mantel are 
quite recent, having been added 
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otherwise the hall is as Sir Thomas built it. Towards the upper solar is nearly in its original state, the chapel turned into 
end an arched doorway led to a staircase, at the top of which bedrooms. Some further offices below, and perhaps another 
were the solar, or private chamber, and the chapel, both lofty chamber or two above, completed Sir Thomas’s dwelling. What 
rooms with open timber roofs. The usual aperture by which those kind and extent of outbuildings occupied the other sides of the 
in the solar could look down into the hall is wanting. But there is quadrilateral within the moat we can only conjecture. They 
one, and this is infrequent, between solar and chapel, so that the were gradually replaced by the extended dwelling-house. When 
sick could see the altar and hear Mass without moving. The and how the- Cawnes gave way to the Hauts, no known record 
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shows. It was probably by marriage, 
as the Hauts had long been substantial 
Kentish squires, and in the second half 
of the fifteenth century Richard Haut 
was in possession of the Mote, and, to 
his undoing, became mixed up in the 
politics of the time. His mother belonged 
to another of the lesser Kentish families, 
whocame to the fore when her brother, 
Sir Richard Woodville, who had taken 
part in Henry V.’s campaigns, married 
the widow of that ‘‘ King’s brother,” the 
Duke of Bedford. ‘The deep shadow of 
disfavour which fell over the whole 
Lancastrian party when Edward IV. 
won the Crown, was suddenly raised 
trom the Woodvilles when Edward took 
Sir Richard’s daughter to wife, raised 
him to the Earldom of Rivers, and 
loaded him with lucrative office and 
great estate. His nephew, Haut, shared, 
in a modest way, the advantages and 
dangers of his relation’s good fortune. 
He was Sheriff of Kent in 1478, and 
again in the year of Edward’s sudden 
and unexpected death. This event found 
him at Ludlow, where the Prince of 
Wales held his Court under the 
guardianship of Anthony Woodville, 
who now set out towards London with 
the boy King, but, meeting with the 
Duke of Gloucester at Stony Stratford, 
was arrested by him. He was sent, 
together with Haut and other of his kin, 
to Pontefract, where they were shortly 
afterwards beheaded. Gloucester, 
thrusting his nephews into the Tower, 
whence they never emerged, assumed 
the Crown as Richard III., and ap- 
pointed his faithful henchman, Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, to the Kentish 
Shrievalty and gave him Haut’s for- 
feited estate. This was in 1483. [wo 
years later Brackenbury fell with his 
master on Bosworth Field, and in due 
course the Hauts were reinstated in the 
Mote by Henry VII., whose distant 
connection they became when _ he 
married Kdward’s daughter by Eliza- 
beth Woodville. A good deal of work, 
including the gateway tower, was done 
at this time, and the question is who 
did it. ‘*dward Haut in 1486,” say 
the authorities, and mention is made of 
the tradition that Henry and this Queen 
came hither visiting their ‘ cousin.” 
But, in the first place, it was not till 
the third year of Henry VII. that the 
Copyright WEST TERRACE ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ Mote was restored to Edward Haut, 
eldest son of the beheaded Richard; 
that is, not till after the middle of 1487. 
And, in the second place, the said 
Edward was only seven years old at 
the time, and when he came of age he 
sold the place. His father, on the 
other hand, had held it during the whole 
of the twenty years of the Woodville 
domination and affluence, and the 
scanty and old-fashioned accommoda- 
tion of the Edwardian age would not 
be likely to have satished him. So I 
expect he put up the tower, added 
rooms on either side, gave more light 
to the hall by putting in the great five- 
light window, and more warmth to it 
by building in the chimney and fire- 
place—a feature almost unknown in 
Edwardian halls, whose fires burnt on 
a ‘“‘reredos”™ or hearth in the middle of 
the floor, above which the roof was 
fitted with louvres for the escape of 
the smoke. But material wealth and 
ideas of comfort and luxury were now 
making rapid and continuous strides, 
and the improvements of the close at 
the fifteenth century were no longer 
sufficient once the sixteenth had opened. 
When Sir Richard Clement bought the 
Mote of Edward Haut, about the time 
Copyright. NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE MOAT. “COUNTRY LIFE," that Henry VIII. became King—the 
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very moment of transition from 
medizvalism to modernity— 
he found it antiquated if not 
dilapidated, and at once set to 
work upon it. It was no longer 
fashionable for a whole house- 
hold of all grades to dine in 
common in the hall, nor was 
it now quite the thing to live 
and sleep in the same room. 
The chapel was much in the 
way of domestic extension, and 
in a convenient place, so 
chimneys and a floor were 
put in, the one tall window 
was made into two, and an 
upper and lower bedroom were 
thus gained. For a new and 
larger chapel, there was room 
on the north side of the court, 
and here Sir Richard built it 
of timber-work, setting it on 
the old wall and largely over- 
hanging it on the moatside so 
as to get sufficient width. 
While providing a_ public 
approach to it by a wide stair- 
case from the court, he 
arranged private access from 
the family rooms, and, pleased 
with the old arrangement of 
a squint between solar and 
chapel, put lattice-work—a bit 
of it shows on the right of the 
reredos hanging -in the little 
room behind thealtar. Except 
that the windows are quite 
devoid of tracery, the whole 
feeling of this chapel, which 
remains practically unchanged, 
is Gothic. The “ poppy-head” 
stalls, the traceried screen, the 
canopied pulpit, the linen-fold 
panelling show no trace of the 
Renaissance. The oak roof 
reveals to us both the definite 
date of the building and the 
loyal spirit of its builder. The 
spaces between its ribs are 
painted not only with his own 
arms, but with a repetition of 
the badges of his King and 
Queen—the Tudor rose and 
portcullis, and the pomegranate 
of Aragon—as may yet be 
faintly seen even in the illus- 
tration. Lefore the rising star 
of Anne Boleyn had made 
it unwise to commemorate 
Catherine in connection with 
her husband, Sir Richard had 
finished his chapel and_ had 
reglazed the hall window, where 
the same devices appear. 

It were tedious and 
technical to attempt to cata- 
logue all the Clement altera- 
tions —to show by further 
examination of chimneys and 
windows how much was added 
in extent and comfort. But 
one little detail is interesting 
as fixing the date and author- 
ship of the varying styles. 
Sir Richard’s work is so 
Gothic, and—where the old 
spirit continued—the detail of 
the early sixteenth century is 
so like that of the late fifteenth, 
that even a_ well-informed 
visitor, casually looking round, 
might be justified in denying 
that a Haut had done any- 
thing, and in attributing to 
the Clements the whole of the 
late medizval work. But look 
carefully at the windows of the 
tower, each side of which 
twice appears in the illustra- 
tions. ‘he two on the outer 
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side and the upper one on the inner side are, together with 
the hall five-light, of the same model. But the lower one 
on the inner side, though it seeks to deck itself with the 
same plumage, is really an interloper. It is by another hand 

belongs to a later school. The first breath of the Renaissance 
had reached Sir Richard’s mason, and he depressed the Gothic 
arch and cast aside the Gothic narrowness. This window 
bears the Clement arms, and therefore cannot be later. It 
follows then that the others are earlier, and that the tower 
in its main features and structure dates from the Haut 
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ownership. The Clement 
dynasty was_ short lived. 
Neither Sir Richard nor his 
brother had sons, and the 
latter’s son-in-law sold to Sir 
John Allen, a noted mercer 
and citizen of London, who 
was twice Lord Mayor under 
Henry VIII.--the second 
time, Stow tells us, ‘by the 
King’s appointment; he was 
of his Council, a Man of great 
Wisdom and also of great 
Charity.” As this was in 
1536—the year of the final 
breach with Rome and the 
suppression of the _ lesser 
monasteries—the King needed 
a trusty man in the civic 
chair. Yet Sir John’s son, 
Sir Christopher, seems, under 
Elizabeth, to bave reverted 
to the old order, and to 
have been in danger of 
suffering the penalties of 
recusancy. In 1585 he “did 
cause a Cooke of his to be 
sett in stockes for some kind 
of misdemeanour at Ightham,” 
and, thereupon, the cook told 
tales. Soon it was reported 
that ‘it were good that Sir 
Christopher Allen wold lyve 
in better sort, for he kepeth a vile and papisticall house.” This 
brought the Lord-Lieutenant on the scene with a search party, 
but they drew blank. As Sir Christopher died very shortly after 
this, we hear no more about it, and in a few years the property 
had passed into other hands. 

The new purchaser was a member of the Northumbrian 
family of Selby, but, like the Allens, he seems to have been 
satisfied with the house as left by the Clements, for we find 
little that we can assign to the period of the later Tudors. His 
nephew, Sir William Selby, however, succeeding in 1611, and 
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backed by a strenuous and capable wife, set to on the interior. 
His chief work was the drawing-room, which occupies the whole 
of the upper floor north of the tower, and of which the fine 
mantel-piece is illustrated. It looks somewhat earlier than Sir 
William’s date, but as here and elsewhere on similar work, 
such as that in his wife’s room, his and her arms quartered appear 
prominently in the decoration, it cannot have been done in 
his uncle’s time. 

Since then the “improver” has been unusually modest in 
his achievements. Somewhere about Wren’s time a classic 
window, in itself of good design, was thrust into the north wall 
of the drawing-room without obliterating the traces of its pre- 
decessor. Later still, under ‘Strawberry Hiil”’ influence, 
“Gothic” sashes made their appearance in several places in the 
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court. All this is a pity; the old were in character, and of a 
better age and greater interest. But being there, I am glad the 
modern purists have not prevailed to remove them; they 
have become part of the place, a sub-section of its history. 
The old ones are gone and cannot be replaced, nor can 
they be imitated except conjecturaily. I am always nervous 
about these conjectural imitations; they are often the 
cloak under cover of which the modern architect cuthlessly 
destroys that which he cannot create—the mixed handiwork ot 
succeeding centuries, at first, perhaps, garish and discordant, but 
mellowed and harmonised by Time, that great pacificator of the 
combats and quarrels of hostile styles and warring colours. 
Much of the enticing charm of the Mote arises from its being 
not the work of one man and one moment, but of long ages and 
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many generations; and Mr. Colyer-Fergusson has shown a wise 
and laudable hesitancy to unnecessarily tear away even the least 
admirable of his predecessors’ efforts. H. Avray Tippinac. 


INSIDE THE WINDOW. 


LMOST before dawn breaks, the clear bright notes of a 
blackbird or two are heard, snappishly answered by a 
pushing starling who sits on the eaves of the house 
and makes rude remarks to his fellows across the 
way perched on the bare branches of a_ perfectly 

shaped and, of course, leatless beech exactly opposite the window. 
A fine point of observation, and one suited to starlings, who are 
not troubled by shyness, and are very conscious of the beauty of 
their feathers when looked at closely (a privilege they always 
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have), and are far too conceited to realise how dismal and dirty 
they look ata little distance. They have a malicious beak, too, 
which finishes them off ungracefully. Then crumbs and hemp- 
seed are put out on the bird-table, a shelf raised to the level of 
the window-sill, so that you can see all that goes on from any part 
of the room without having to go close enough to disturb the 
hungry. The starlings are never welcomed, for, if left alone for 
five minutes, they clear the board, eating all they can and scat- 
tering the rest in evil tempers, thus defrauding the little birds for 
whom the meal is intended, as they have to keep their distance 
from the malicious beaks. Experience, however, always teaches, 
and the starlings have had so many towels waved and hand- 
kerchiefs flung at them, also shawls, ; and other things, 
that it has at last dawned on their dull brains that they are not 
wanted, and the minute a white drapery is even flicked in the 
room, off they fly, not without scooping up large beakfuls as they 
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scuttle off, with heads turned over their shoulders, and eyes 
glaring with spite. They are scarcely gone, when down comes 
a fearless marsh tit, and a relation with him, while a nuthatch 
slides down the wall and peers round the corner with his little 
snake-like head; he darts on the biggest and hardest crumb he 
can see and carries it off to the wood. Meantime a couple of 
solid greenfinches fly in, in a flicker of yellow, and sit down to 
breakfast, without any intention of moving, except to point a 
thick, blunt beak at a lovely little atom of a blue tit who does 
not care a rap for them, but trots busily about the table eating 
seeds and tiny crumbs, and twittering sweetly, almost like a 
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humming-bird, to two or three of his family who are never far 
off. Usually they come in sixes and sevens, but this winter 
never exceeding three. They are our prettiest birds, but their 
brave, bold cousins, the oxeye tits, are undoubtedly the hand- 
somest, their black heads, white cheeks and black and yellow 
waistcoats forming a most distinguished costume. They get quite 
tame, but are easily scared at first, and require very quiet treat- 
ment. The chaffinches come in numbers, and though really 
perfectly fearless, they affect nerves, and flutter at the edge of the 
shelf in a hesitating way, asif they were quite too modest to take a 
place there at all. When they do, with many apologies, the hen 
walks about gingerly on the tips of her toes, and holds up her dress 
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very high. She is, if the truth were known, ina horrid fright of 
her mate, who at nest-time rushes at her and tps her off the 
board before she has had a moment for refreshments, or a drink 
from the water saucer. These cock chaffinches are now getting 
very handsome and sharp in their colouring, ready to begin to 
sing, which they did this year on February 1oth. A beautiful 
thrush, a last year’s bird, in splendid plumage and nicely spotted 
shirt front, drops from nowhere on to the board, and looks round 
with a lordly air before he begins eating cake, and many a 
starling may be scared without disturbing him, Little busy cole 
tits walk about among his feet, for they know he is good-natured 
and kindly, and a few quaker- 
like hedge-sparrows with them. 
Some people say marsh and 
cole tits are almost exactly 
alike, but that can only be at 
a distance, for the broad line of 
jagged white up the little black 
head, and the wide black bow 
of the tie under the chin, mark 
the latter plainly, not to men- 
tion the delicate white trimming 
to the wings, all of which are 
wanting to the plain brown 
back and wing and the smooth 
black head of the marsh tit. 
In the wood we have whole 
families of long tailed tits, 
whose little soft twitter reveals 
their whereabouts before the 
eye catches sight of the tiny 
grey balls with tails that flit 
from one tree top to another, 
some fifteen or twenty together. 
It is but seldom that they call 
at the window; indeed, of late 
years I have only seen one 
once, and, being alone, I think 
he must have lost his way. 
A pied water wagtail is also a 
rare visitor; perhaps because 
flies are not provided. A grey 
one, with his son, came fre- 
quently at one time. Those 
greenfinches have been eating 
stolidly all this time, and a 
robin (I should say the robin) 
has hurriedly snatched a crumb 
and looked round for applause. 
If I am there and hand him the 
plate he at once jumps on to 
it and, selecting raisins or cur- 
rants for choice, makes a com- 
fortable meal, though he finds 
the china slippery, and his legs 
sometimes skate under him, so 
that he sits down on his tail. 
A blackbird—now and then one 
with a small white feather— 
comes in haste to one end of the 
board and, cocking his tail, 
rushes to the further end before 
he takes time to eat; his wife 
is not far off, and soon joins 
him, to his ill-concealed annoy- 
ance. Indeed, we have a breed 
of piebald blackbirds on the 
place, and one with a pure 
white head is a centre of 
interest. Others have a few 
white feathers in wings or tail, 
and probably all are descended 
from a_ pure - white - all - over 
yellow - billed) ancestor, who 
was seen by credible witnesses 
in the wood a few years ago. 
These garden birds are so tame 
that, the window being left 
open, when I come into the room I often find four or five 
hopping on the carpet and helping themselves from the 
hempseed bowl on the table, to which the marsh tits fly in 
regularly, and always fly tidily out again without hesitation or 
mistake; but if any other kinds are startled they lose their heads 
directly, and fly from window to window, while the greenfinches 
skim the ceiling in a senseless manner till they knock themselves 
silly. These little marsh tits fly up the glass of the window and 
peck at it, making quite a sharp knocking, and twitter in a fine 
fury if the window is not opened early enough for them. Then 
they fly in at once under my hands to the hempseed bowl. 
Last spring two squirrels used to climb up the wall to the 
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ledge for the nuthatches’ nuts, and sit up sawing off the top of 
the nuts with their sharp teeth with a machine-like noise, then 
gobble up the kernel and wait for more. ‘They frightened the 
birds away and I could not frighten them, so I have put out no 
more nuts, and had no more squirrels. All these seeds and cakes 
are but poor pay for the good the birds do in the way of insect 
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eating, for without the healthy appetites of the invaluable tits and 
all the finches, little of our fruit would come to maturity in the 
summer; and we should ourselves be eaten up by the innumer- 
able insect tribe, as in Norway, where there are no birds to speak 
of, and in Spain and Italy, where they have all been killed, and 
insects are legion. THEODORA GUEST. 
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NOTES ON SHOOTING SEASON 1906-7 IN ULSTER. 
By Str Douctas Brooks, Barr. 


* E MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM.” I can do so 
without any mental reservation. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I have nothing but good to 
say of the past shooting season. The game book 
has been added up, the final total written in rea inh, 

and compared with other years. Under nearly every heading | 
find a total distinctly above the average, and, what is more, when 
I look back through the record of the season, I find many days 
that will remain red-ink days as long as memory lasts, though 
they are not by any means those with the largest totals 
against them. On one of these days, all that fell to my own gun 
were 1 wild duck, 1 golden eye and 1 widgeon; but there was a 
gale of wind, and those three birds were high and travelling down 
that wind. The widgeon fell into the 
lake, far behind me, sending a shower 
of spray 1oft. or 12ft. into the air, and 
then made “ducks and drakes” along 
the water, like a schoolboy’s stone. 
Then I find two guns got 21 wood- 
cock, 2 pheasants, 3 duck, 1 teal, 
13 rabbits and 1 various; and yet 
another day, when the same two guns 
had 8 woodcock, 8 wild duck, 1 widgeon, 
2 teal, 10 snipe, 1 hare and g rabbits. 
Again, in January is an entry of 109 
cock pheasants for five guns; it was 
the third time through these coverts. 
The birds were highly educated, flew 
really high, and nearly every one of 
them was a dropping bird, on a dead 
wing and slewing, a combination of all 
the most difficult tricks that the true 
rocketer has at his command. Of 
course, there are many other thoroughly 
enjoyable days, but they may in 
time be forgotten or confused with 
others; the ones I have mentioned, 
never. 

There is, as far as I can learn, a 
general consensus of opinion that the 
season just past has been one of the very 
best we have had for years. Certainly 
for woodcock it has been wonderful 
almost even beyond the dreams of 
avarice. If it were possible to ascertain 
the grand total of cock killed in Ireland 
during the past winter, I feel sure it 
would far exceed the number obtained 
“this manys a day.” Curiously 
enough, no All-Ireland vecord bag was made; but that, 
after all, depends not so much upon the number of cock 
in the country as upon the class of weather on and imme- 
diately before the date on which the great cock coverts 
happen to be shot. For instance, on February 13th I went to 
one of my woods with my spaniels. It was an ideal day to get 
cock in that wood, for there had been a sharp frost for several 
nights and snow was on the ground, but I did not get a single 
bird. On the 14th the thaw set in, and the 15th was a miserably 
wet, dripping, misty day. I went out about 2.30 p.m., more for 
something to do than with any expectation of getting any cock. 
However, | brought home 11, and every one of them was killed 
in the wood that two days before held nothing! Though I did 
not hear of any extraordinarily big bag, the number obtained at 
nearly every shoot I know of was decidedly above the average, 
and in many cases a record for that particular beat. In many 
other cases, though there may not have been any particularly big 
day, the total for the season was far above the normal figure. It 
was also an exceptionally good year for snipe. We in Ulster 
would probably have had even better sport than we did but for 
the heavy snow at Christmas. It drove nearly all the birds down 
to the South and West, and few of these returned to us; 
those that did come back seemed to have learnt a very healthy 
lesson, and were quite unapproachable. And no wonder, for the 
biggest bag of snipe to one gun that I heard of this year was 


got towards the end of the Christmas snow down West—08 birds 
shot one night on the ground by moonlight at an open spring! 
This crime was committed by an educated man who should have 
known better. Poor Ireland! How is it possible to preserve 
game and stop poaching when men of position in the country 
will do such things and call it sport ? 

Fortunately, that Christmas storm only lasted six days. I 
was much afraid that we were in for another winter like the 
1894-95 one, when the snow and frost began on the same 
date, St. Stephen’s Day, and lasted without intermission till 
February 27th. To my mind it is only within the last few years 
that snipe, woodcock and many other birds have really recovered 
from the effects of that disastrous time. As in that year, there 
was again this winter a most astounding migration of birds on 
December 26th, 27th and 28th. On the 27th I went to shoot 
with friends some three and a-half milesaway. On the way there 





CHRISTMAS TIME IN ULSTER 


I saw countless thousands of birds in every direction, many of 
them crossing the road close over my head, all of them heading 
due south-west as fast as they could. They were mostly green 
plover and redwing, but the snipe and woodcock went too, though 
one did not see them going. Generally the best time for cock 
in my own place is in heavy snow, as much of the covert is a 
jungle of rhododendrons, into’ which they come for shelter; but 
one can have too much of a good thing, and that Christmas 
snow was too much for the cock. However, they came back 
again all right towards the end of January, and I picked up 
66 in eleven afternoons, working the rhododendrons_ with 
my spaniel pack. There is rather an interesting point about 
those 66 birds, namely, that every single one of them was 
a young bird of last season. Do woodcock, like some other 
birds, migrate in separate flocks of old and young birds? It 
looks like it, but requires further proof. 

Rabbits suffered much during the severe weather at 
Christmas, and again in February, and many died; but in a 
warren this is not an unmixed evil—only the delicate and puny 
ones die off, and the best and hardiest are left as the 
breeding stock for next season. Grouse got through the winter 
all right.. Though there was much snow, on the whole, it never 
lay for more than a few days at a time, and the birds were not 
driven off the “ mountains.” As long as they stop there they are 
safe enough, and given fine weather in May and June should be 
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plentiful in August. There is an old saying, “If February give 
much snow a fine summer it doth foreshow.” Let us hope that 
it may come true this year. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
CRITICS. 
ELF-EXAMINATION is good for the soul, and criticism is the 
tonic which keeps public bodies healthy and active. 
The National Rifle Association has always had its critics, 
and the latest to express himself in print is Major P. W. 
Richardson, well known as an expert shot, who has 
himself for some years been a member of the council of the 
association. It is unfortunate that his pamphlet, published in 
the hope ‘‘of obtaining greater public or private support” for 
the N.R.A. and the Volunteers, should be so framed as to have 
given a newspaper a text for a sensational headline, ‘“* The Down- 
fall of Bisley,” when such a cry is not at all warranted by the 
facts. Like the rest of the country, Bisley has been suffering 
from depression; but there is no reason why the tide should not 
turn in this as in other departments of our national life. The 
difficulties of maintaining a large public interest in the Bisley 
meeting are only too familiar to those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the N.R.A. It is, most unfortunately, the fact that 
many causes have of late years conspired to handicap the popu- 
larity of rifle-shooting at practical distances with weaponsof military 
value. ‘The increased power of rifles has closed or crippled a 
large proportion of country ranges. Ammunition is much more 
costly than of old, and, so far as great accuracy is concerned, 
destroys barrels while yet they are almost new. Rifle-shooting 
has to compete with a larger number of popular sports than ever 
before. The Volunteers as a class are no longer men of means 
and men of leisure. To these familiar causes Major Richardson 
alludes, and they are amply sufficient to account for a decrease 
in the number of competitors at Bisley in the last twenty years. 
The N.R.A. meetings have never been looked upon with 
real cordiality by the military authorities, who, with limited 
resources, naturally concentrate their attention on the training 
of the many rather than on encouraging exceptional skill in a 
few individuals. True, the accuracy of weapons and the skill of 
imarksmen as shown at Wimbledon and Bisley have set standards 
which have been of great benefit to the Army at large. But the 
War Office, in providing a large amount of ammunition for the 
meeting each year, and in affording various other facilities, gives 
help with which the N.R.A. could not afford to dispense. And, 
since the whole raison d’étre of the association is to help rifle- 
shooting of a nature useful to the country, and particularily to 
the Volunteers, it is inevitably tied to a large extent to the 
military conditions of the moment as applied to the Volunteers; 
for under such conditions only can Volunteer competitors practise. 
The same difficulty which has hampered the N.R.A. council as 
a body, hampers the energetic councillor who has written this 
pamphlet—the want of constructive suggestion. It has been 
said hundreds of times that the War Office should give more 
ammunition to the Volunteers. When one round per man for 


ON THE 


GOLF IN FRANCE AND AMERICA. 

HE principal event of the Pau and Biarritz golf season 
(to name the far older-established club first) has lately 
been decided by an easy victory gained by the repre- 
sentatives of the latter club, Mr. Osmund Scott and 
Mr. Angus Hambro, over Mr. Charies Hutchings and 
Mr. H. Ferrier-Kerr, representing Pau. The victors gained the 
whole of their winning balance on their home green, and with the 
exception of one hole of it, all in the second round on that green 
—which is as much as to say that, eliminating this single round 
at Biarritz in which the home pair ran away with seven holes, 

the rest of the four-round contest showed very level fighting. 
What is more interesting perhaps to the general golfer who 
is not an habitué of the Béarnais or the Basses-Pyrénées, than the 
actual result of the match in this or any other year, is the rather 
singular fact that this contest, in foursome form, should have 
maintained its interest so well during all the years that it has 
been established, so as always to have been, without question, 
what it bas been named above—the principal event of the golfing 
year in these parts. It must be about fourteen years ago now that 
Lord Kilmaine gave the cup which is the trophy of the fight, 
chiefly in order to promote a friendly rivalry between the two 
rival ‘‘ pleasure resorts,” as they are called. The fact that this, 
a foursome match, has sustained its interest during so many 
years, in which keenness about the foursome form of the game 
has languished as noticeably as it has now revived, is striking 
enough, and perhaps may be taken as evidence, if any is wanted, 
of the intrinsic excellence of that form of playing the game, which 
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the Force costs £1,000, Governments are not likely to go much 
further in this direction than they do now. Still less are they 
likely, in these days of lean Army Estimates, to give a large 
mouey contribution to the association. Nor, indeed, is it very 
desirable that they should, for large War Office grants would 
mean absolute War Office control. The crux of the Bisley 
problem is, indeed, that to a large extent the very best shots 
come, but that **the man who has less skill now stays away” 
more than was formerly the case. But the pamphlet is singularly 
barren of suggestions for remedying this trouble, and they would 
indeed be welcome. 

It avails nothing to blame the Press for the fact that, 
journalistically, rifle-shooting is nobody’s child. Though lament- 
able, this is not unnatural. Journalists are, least of all men, likely 
to let their opportunities slip; and there are many of them who 
are interested in the subject. But there is little picturesqueness 
about rifle-shooting, and no spectacular interest. Mr. C. B. Fry 
has done his best, but I think even he would tell us that the public 
do not accept it—to speak paradoxically—as a serious sport. Nor 
is it accepted by soldiers as a serious military exercise. Between 
these two stools it falls, nor is it easy to see the remedy. 

The example of foreign countries does not help us much. 
Switzerland is often quoted; but though it has always lived in 
fear of invasion, and though some of its rifle clubs are very 
ancient, their development as a system is recent. It is due 
entirely to the compulsory ordinance which makes it the duty 
of every place to provide a range, and to the military authorities 
making use of the clubs for the annual practice of their reserve 
men. In America, target-shooting with military or long-range 
weapons was dead for nearly twenty years, and was only revived 
after the recent Spanish war. ‘The very fact that in our own 
history there are so many enactments ordering general practice 
with the bow, indicates the great difficulty which there was in 
making them effective. The question of Sunday shooting is 
one of national habit, and as yet there is little sign that the 
nation wishes to see it revived. Thus, Sunday golf is becoming 
a fashion in the South of this island, but it would not be tolerated 
in the North, nor would Sunday shooting, though there is a much 
better case for it. 

One great development has taken place in the last few 
years. The 1,000 rifle clubs, with 50,000 members, now 
affliliated to the N.R.A., represent much additional] interest in 
shooting, and many of them have set up useful ranges of their 
own. Many of them are miniature clubs, and these, with many 
not affiliated to the N.R.A., lay the foundations of marksmanship 
for full-sized weapons and military distances. The movement 
initiated by Lord Roberts, though its success has fallen far short 
of anticipation, has added very largely to the number of such 
clubs. The rifle clubs now contribute an increasing number of 
competitors to Bisley, and are becoming an increasing source 
of strength to the N.R.A. Meanwhile, it is likely enough that 
the whole status of the N.R.A. will be profoundly modified by 
the transformation of the Volunteers under the new scheme fora 
Territorial Army. THETA. 


(Further notes on Shooting will be found on our later pages.) 
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GREEN. 
was so much in vogue in the days of old, and to which we are 
returning as in a happy second childhood. 

Hitherto we have not seen either the Pau or the Biarritz 
club represented by a Frenchman in these foursome matches. 
In team matches, however, Biarritz has several times had a 
native representative on its side. Mr. Pedro Herren, and, | 
think, Mr. Oscar Herren also, have played in the Biarritz team. 
Considering the really venerable antiquity of the club at Pau—it 
is said to be the oldest, except Blackheath, in all Europe south 
of the Tweed—it is curious how slow the French have been in 
realising the beauties of golf. At length they begin to realise 
them, and it is really a product of the Biarritz club, rather than 
anything else, that seems to have brought home the realisation. 
That product is Arnaud Massey. He has been engaged for some 
years in the task of proving that golf is a game not necessarily 
uncongenial to the French genius, and has never succeeded in 
proving it so completely to his own and to the national satis- 
faction as lately, at Cannes, when he had all the Vardons, 
Braids, Taylors and the rest of the mighty Britons under his 
heel. Massey, and the really good inland green at La Boulie, 
close to Versailles—that is to say, within easy reach of Paris for 
the golfer—have gone far to dispose the Frenchman to take an 
active hand in golt. Since Massey went to La Boulie and 
took up his permanent quarters there, it is said that the union 
of the two, the right man (for is he not champion of France ?) 
in the right place (for whatever higher merits some of the sea- 
side courses of France may possess, La Boulie certainly has the 
surpreme merit of very central position), has increased this 
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disposition greatly, so that. some of the young Frenchmen 
are stated on good authority to be coming on very fast 
at the game and actually to threaten an attack on our 
amateur championship. There is no doubt at all that our 
amateur champions have to look shrewdly to their position. 
From all we are told of the present golfing amateurs in America, 
our own have somewhat to learn of them in the way of accuracy. 
Mr. Travis gave us all a rude shock in 1904. This year Mr. 
I'ravis is not visiting us, so far as present report goes; but the 





A BIARRITZ TEE. 


holder of the amateur championship of America, Mr. E. Byers, 
is coming. He has been here before; he was even here when 
Mr. Travis won, but we understand that he is a much-improved 
golfer since that date, although he was formidable then. It is 
very certain that we did not take that first American invasion— 
in Mr. Travis’s year—nearly seriously enough; but Mr. Travis 
has made us very serious indeed with regard to all subsequent 
invasions from America. We shall have no further delusions 
respecting them. And-if we are going to be threatened from the 
other side, too—from just across the Channel—the pressure will 
be severe. 

The peril that I personally have looked forward to for some 
years is the yellow peril—-the Jap coming into golf, with 
wonderful eye and hand, no nerves and all the science of 
jiu-jitsu. It is a peril which may seem remote, and which the 
American will perhaps preclude by legislation; but it is my own 
personal conviction that the Japanese have the finest natural 
qualities in the world for golf, and that when they take 
to the game seriously we shall sce sights and wonders in 
the way of mashie shots holed and long drives laid dead. 
The future champion of the world may be of any colour. 
To return for a moment to this foursome 
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them. Perhaps the conclusion of the whole matter is one which 
has been arrived at before, that “ golf is a queer game.” 
Horace HuTCHINSON. 


“DROPPING THE BALL. 

XHERE is, perhaps, no custom of the game so honoured 

in the breach as the simple one of dropping the ball. 

The rule which deals with the practice is one of the 

most tersely, as well as clearly, expressed in the whole code. It 
leaves no loophole for quibbling as to whether 
there 1s any element of doubt that the ball 
should be dropped by a player in one or two 
ways, or in a variety of ways, according as it 
suits the caprice of the player and the uncertain 
state of the game at any particular point in the 
round. Yet, despite the specific clearness of 
the wording of the rule which lays it down that 
the ball must be dropped in one way only, the 
modern game seems tacitly to recognise and to 
sanction the misuse, the abuse and the delibe- 
rate infringement of the letter and spirit of the 
rule as well as the canons of strict fair play. It 
must be within the playing experience of every 
golfer in the course of his matches here and 
there with different types of players to notice 
the latitude which some allow themselves in 
interpreting the true way to drop a ball out of a 
penalty lie. One player takes his ball out of a 
burn, and, assuming a crouching attitude by 
bending the knees, casts it lightly over his right 
shoulder. Not only is he guilty of this evasion 
of both the letter and the spirit of the rule, but 
as often as not he will, unless sternly checked 
there and then, have the daring effrontery, 
or what in forensic circles is called ‘“ the 
barefaced impudence,” to drop the ball on a piece of turf 
nearer the hole, simply because a better lie is thereby obtained 
from which to play the next shot. Another player will pick his 
ball out of a ditch, take it between the forefinger and the thumb, 
look at the ground over his shoulder, give the ball a dexterous 
twist with his two fingers in the same way as a cricketer puts 
spin on the cricket ball, and, evading even the loose formality of 
dropping it over his shoulder like the player already noted, he will 
cast it over the high muscles of the rightarm, or what Sandow would 
describe as ‘the anterior deltoid.” A third player gets into a 
clump of whins or a hedge, and he will furnish another bizarre 
example of the acrobatic temperament in the curiously-widening 
antics connected with the simple duty of dropping the ball. He 
will bend his head backward as far as the elasticity of his muscles 
will allow him, he will flex the knees and turn his face to the sky 
as if engaged in the hard athletic task of trying to put his head 
backward between his legs, and then he will drop the ball 
from a height of little more than a yard on to the best piece 
of available turf. Just as the colours of the rainbow shade 
imperceptibly into each other, so there are many fine gradations 
in the new art of ball-dropping. The three instances given are 
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match in the Basque country with which we 
set out: it is a match in which the sides are 
very illustrative. ‘here are the two young men, 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Hambro, on the one side, 
splendid drivers, beautiful players, making the 
game a poem and a picture when all is going 
right with it. The other pair are older: they 
are of the steady-going school, with a very fair 
length, too, with the lively rubber-cored ball ; 
but still they are students of tke ‘‘sure” rather 
than the ‘far.’ And is it not just the weakness 
of our present rising school of young amateur 
players that they have a disposition to neglect 
the ‘‘sure’—that is to say, the straight—in 
going for the ‘“‘far’’? The trouble is, too, that 
they do not get the “far” as they used to, by 
which I mean that by hard hitting they do not 
get the same relative advantage that they used 
to get in days of solid gutta-percha balls. The 
hard hit does not pay as it used to. But the 
straight work and the certain work always pay. 
And that is the truth which the best American 
amateur players seem to have ‘figured out” 
and realised more fully than our best, according 
to the accounts of those who have been playing 
in America lately and have a knowledge of golf entitling their 
opinion to value. To be sure, reverting yet again, for a moment, 
to that foursome in France, it has to be admitted that the young 
slashing pair did all their winning on the course which seems 
especially to favour the accurate and not the slashing game. At 
3iarritz, where the ‘‘sure”’ is at a very high premium, they won 
eight holes (it was their home green certainly), but at Pau, 
where long driving is much more valuable, the steady goers held 
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LOOKING SEAWARD FROM THE BIARRITZ LINKS. 


typically familiar to every player of any experience and observa 
tion, though the types which have been quoted are linked closely 
together by innumerable shades of resource in evading an 
observance of the correct attitude that the rule so clearly lays 
down. 

It is curious to notice also that the Rules Committee at 
St. Andrews have a great deal to do in the settlement of disputes 
submitted to them by golf clubs on this very question of the 
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correct method of dropping a ball. In the last batch of answers 
issued by the St. Andrews committee there are one or two cases 
which illustrate the point mentioned. The Dudley Club asked 
the committee whether, if a player in a match bends his back in 
dropping the ball, he loses the hole, and also whether it would be 
‘quite courteous ” on the part of an opponent to claim the hole 
for such a breach of the rule. The answer to the query was 
clear and convincing. The committee told the Dudley golfers 
that the object of the rule “is to prevent a player from bending 
sideways and looking over his shoulder so as to select a 
particular spot to drop his ball on,” and that “if a player 
manifestly breaks this rule his opponent is guilty of no 
discourtesy in claiming the hole.” It would, indeed, be a curious 
inversion of a pastime like golf, which ought always to be strictly 
governed by rule and the exaction of penalties, were an opponent 
or a partner to be dubbed a “ discourteous”’ person should he have 
the hardibood to check any flagrant irregularity which he knew 
quite well to be against the rules of the game. No qualities are 
more valuable, even in golf, than courtesy and mildness ; but in 
the case of the Dudley player—and it is to be feared in the case 
of a very numerous class of golfers—such tenderness to appear 
‘quite courteous’ has the aspect of paying homage to that 
principle wherein ‘‘ courtesy would seem to cover sin.” 

This mental attitude in respect of the correct method of 
dropping a ball is wholly inexplicable when the player is con- 
fronted with the wording of the rule itself. The rule reads: ‘A 
ball shall be dropped in the following manner: The player himself 
shall dropit. He shall face the hole, stand erect, and drop the ball 
behind him from his head. If the ball when dropped touch the 
player he shall incur no penalty, and if it roll into a hazard it 
may be redropped without penalty. The penalty for a breach of 
this rule shall be the loss of the hole.” How many players, 
when they see the rule flagrantly and habitually infringed, have 
the courage to be ‘ discourteous”’ enough to insist upon the game 
being played properly and fairly either as between themselves as 
match opponents, or, what is worse, as against the whole 
field of competitors in a stroke competition? It is doubtless 
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through the fear of being thought punctilious and “ discourteous ’ 
that the majority of golfers have been constrained to tolerate the 
present loose practice of dropping the ball. They probably think 
that it does not much matter how and where the ball is dropped, 
seeing that a penalty stroke has to be paid, and therefore that, 
on a fairly high average of probabilities, that particular hole at 
least is certain to be credited to them. But they owe some little 
duty to the interests of fair play, even as it affects themselves at 
the moment, as well as to the best traditions of the game itself, 
and to see to it that the practice of all players conforms to the 
laws, by courteously, but firmly, repressing every colourable 
infringement of them. A. ]. RoBerTSoN. 


PRINCIPAL FIXTURES. 


March 2g9th.—Royal St. George’s, Sandwich: Spring Meeting. 

March 29th to April Ist.—Rh6s-on-Sea: Easter Meeting. 

March 30th.—Cinque Ports, Deal: Easter Meeting. 

March 3odth.—Royal Isle of Wight: Easter Meeting. 

April 1st and 2nd.—Le Touquet: Easter Meeting. 

April 17th.—Oxford v. Cambridge, at Hoylake. ; 

April 30th.—Royal and Ancient, St. Andrews: Spring Meeting. 

May 6th.—Ladies’ Championship, Newcastle, County Down. 

May 11th.—Parliamentary Tournament, at Rye. 

May 18th.—-Scottish v. Irish Professionals, at Portrush. 

May 18th to 25th.—Rhd6s-on-Sea: Whit-Week Meeting. 

May 20th.—Irish Close Amateur Championship, at Portrush. 

May 20th and 2ist.—le Touquet: Whitsuntide Meeting (Open). 

May 24th.—Amateur International Match, at St. Andrews. 

May 27th.—Amateur Championship, at St. Andrews. _ 

June 1oth.—Royal St. George’s, Sandwich : St. George's Cup. ; 

June 13th to 15th.—Amateur Championship of France, at La Boulie, 
Versailles. 

June 15th.—Professional International Match, at Hoylake. 

June 18th to 21st.—Open Championship, at Hovlake. 

June 26th to July 1st.—Rhdés-on-Sea: Prize Meeting. ; 

June 29th and zoth.—Open Champiouship of France, at La Boulie, 
Versailles. 

July ist.—Irish Ladies’ Championship, at Dollymount. 

August 5th.—Royal Liverpool: Summer Meeting. | 

September 4th.—Irish Open Amateur Championship, at Portmarnock. 

September 11th.—South of Ireland Amateur Championship, at Lahinch, 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES. 


ITH the match played at Blackheath on Saturday last between 

England and Scotland, another season’s struggle for the 

International Championship came to an end, This year 

and last year an additional attraction to the series of games 

played annually between England, Scotland, Ireland and 

Wales has been provided by the presence respectively in 

all four kingdoms of the New’ Zealanders and the South Africans. In both 

instances it is common knowledge that the Colonials were the best of the 

International competitors, though Wales managed to beat the New Zealanders 

and Scotland to beat the South Africans. In the former case the issue hung 

upon a decision of the referee, which, at a moment of great excitement, was 

given in favour of Wales. In the latter case, the Scuth Africans, enjoying for 

the first time a real experience of North British mud, and having three cf 

their men injured, failed to score, and were beaten by six points to nothing. 

Rather strangely Ireland were the only International team who were actually 

beaten by both the New Zealanders and the South Africans. The word 

strangely is justified, because in reference to the Irish team the leading players 

in both Colonial teams made the same remark. They said that if they were 

to replay their four International games the Irish game would be the one 

which they would really be afraid of losing. This season England has been 

Ireland’s solitary victim, South Africa, Scotland and Wales having in turn 
gained victories at her expense. 

The competition between the four kingdoms has been chiefly interesting 
because not one of the International sides was known to be pre-eminently the 
best of the year. In each country there was less of that cheery optimism 
which is usually displayed at the beginning of the competition in Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, and especially in Wales. The Welsh were humbled by 
the severe defeat of their team by the Scuth Africans, and the fact that the 
Cardiff club a month later won an easy victory over these men only added to 
their chagrin, They were not reassured when they beat England at Swansea 
in the easiest possible fashion. They only said that they were accustomed 
to beat England, and that of all English International sides who had gone 
into Wales for about a dozen years that particular side was unmistakably the 
very worst. The criticism was probably justified. In a somewhat peculiar 
and distinctly uncharacteristic game Wales were beaten by Scotland, and 
then the Welsh became as pessimistic as they had been wont to be optimistic. 
They foretold their own defeat by Ireland. When on the eve of the match 
two men, presumed to be almost their best players, refused, for reasons best 
known to themselves, to take part in it, Welsh opinion was inclined to regard 
an Irish victory as a foregone conclusion. However, a great surprise was in 
store, for Wales won the game with ridiculous ease, the Irishmen becoming 
demoralised in the second half of it in a way for which there is in their own 
history no precedent. 

Whatever reason there was in Wales to be downcast, it is difficult to 
understand the tendency in Scotland to pass what amounted to a motion of 
no confidence in the International team. There was never a direct vote of 
censure, but the cautious Scot averred that the team ‘‘ was not as good as it 
was supposed to be.” But exactly how good it was he declined with 


characteristic. canniness to say. Nor did the Scotch selection committee in 
practice show that they thought that nothing succeeds like success. Circum- 
stances compelled them to make alterations at half back on one occasion, but 
they were doubtful about the three-quarter line, and rather strangely doubtful 
about forwards who had given them no obvious cause for doubt. — Still, in 
all the three other countries there were strong candidates for International 
honours. In England alone was search made in a seemingly unmethodical 
way to find men to put into the International team, ; 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that ere the first _Internationc] 
match was played method was discarded. Five months ago England appeared 
to have the makings of at least a moderately good International fifteen. The 
system of trial games was used as logically as such a system can be used, 
and, when the South of England beat the North of England in hollow 
fashion, the majority of the winners were chosen to play in a further trial 
match for the Probables against the Possibles. The minority were taken 
from the best players on the beaten side. By Euclidian reasoning, therefore, 
the Probables should have given the Possibles a severe thrashing. But, 
unfortunately, the Possibles won. It may be that this result shook the 
selectors’ confidence in system. Still they adhered to it more or less, and 
the men in the team which took the field in the rain and mud at the Crystal 
Palace against the South Africans understood each other more or less. <A 
drawn match was the result, but it was the weather which saved England 
from defeat. Tnen followed an extra International game, namely, one against 
France. No one very heartily approved of the side chosen for that game, 
and the choice of the forwards in particular met with unfavourable 
criticism. The details of the match justified that criticism. At hal -time 
the scoring was equal, and the slightly-built, inexperienced French forwards 
had quite held their own. Afterwards the English backs monopolised the 
game, and, thanks mainly to the accurate catching and speedy running of 
Lambert, the left wing three-quarter back, England won easily enough. 
Then, however, the selectors did a peculiar thing. They left Lambert out 
of the sive which they chose for the Welsh match, and they included in it 
en bloc the forwards who had played so disappointingly. It -is hard to say 
which was the greater, the sin of omission or the sin of commission. This 
pick failed utterly to hold their own against a not supremely powerful Welsh 
pack, and certainly none of the wing three-quarter backs chosen to play for 
England this season has had Lambert’s claim to an International cap. 
After that the English International side had a peculiar interest for English 
Rugby Unionists. No one knew who would be asked next to take his place 
in it. There was, of course, a rearrangement for the Irish match, Again 
England were defeated, and again no one was surprised. The fine form 


which Devon showed against Kent in the match which decided the champion- - 


ship of the South, however, rightly impressed itself upon the selectors, and 
to Devon they went for the bulk of the side which they chose to play against 
Scotland. Five out of the eight forwards were Devon men, and there should 
have been six. Very thoroughly did these men merit the confidence of the 
selection committee, and it was not their fault that England were once more 
beaten. They dramatically demonstrated the value of combination, and not 
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until the English selection committee will resolutely and relentlessly apply 
the same principle when choosing the backs will England lose her unenviable 
place at the bottom of the International list. 

At the top of that list, of course, are the unbeaten Scotsmen with three 
victories, second are the Welsh with two. third the Irish with one victory, 
fourth and last are the English with no victory at all. The Scots well deserve 
their position. Better, perhaps, than any other British football players do the best 
Scotch football players combine all the essentials of the Rugby Unionist. The 
Welshmen have no equals in a capacity to make the most of a fine start or to 
push home an advantage once gained. Without being by any means merely 
fine-weather players, their temperament is unsuited to that peculiar kind of 
play which is necessary to turn the tables on an opponent who has seemingly 
established an ascendancy. To use a homely phrase, you never know where 
you are with the Irishmen. Blunder will succeed brilliance, and brilliance will 
succeed blunder; but rare indeed is it for them, as was the case in this year’s 
match between Wales and Ireland, to have a protracted period of blundering. 
Their dash, which, reckless as it often seems, is not unmethodical, may at any 
time accomplish anything ; and for that reason one would never expect Ireland, 
like England, to undergo a long series of defeats. In the Scotchmen, how- 
ever, we have a combination of qualities nicely adjusted. They can be enter- 
prising or dogged as the situation demands, and they always realise very 
practically that more than one road leads to Rome. They are equally good 
at a frontal attack or a turning movement ; and it is because they so thoroughly 
understand the value of purely individual effort that they allay suspicion by 
their sparing use of it. It is after half-a-dozen of their merely methodical bouts 
of passing have been checked that Munro or Simson are the most dangerous. 
The effective individual dash comes when it is least expected. Very deservedly 
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the Scotch stand first. The English position is again disappointing, and yet 
it is only in a peculiar sense that the word disappointing is just fied. That 
England would be last on the list once more I for one expected, nor am I 
surprised that none of our International fifteens has won a single match. It 
is still with us the case of the house divided against itself, and it is still the 
old story of the coliection of atoms which, however individually effective 
they are, are also mutually destructive. The principle on which International 
matches may be won is: not, of course, necessarily the principle on which 
justice is done to the individual. Not until the selection committee discard 
the argumentum ad hominem, and rely solely on the argumentum ad rem, can 
we hope for International success. Of ccurse, an International cap is the 
legitimate ambition of players in all parts of England. But unfortunately 
style differs in various parts of England, and the privilege corferred on fifteen 
men of wearing the same kind of cap and the same kind of jersey does not turn 
them into what one should understand by the word team. The continual 
defeat—the perennial impotence one might say—of the predominant partner 
is having a bad effect, and, much as the visits of the New Zealanders and the 
South Africans have done for Rugby Union football in England, they have 
also added two more to the list of International teams whom the sides chosen 
to play for us cannot beat. 

It is less goodfellowship and more sternness of purpose that the 
situation demands of the selection committee. What combination can 
effect the Devon forwards have shown In order, then, to gain a 
much-needed victory the claims of brilliant individual backs must be 
sacrificed, and in their place men chosen who are accustomed to play 
together. Nor should such men necessarily be discarded on account of 
initial failure. PHILIP TREVOR (Major). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BROOD MARE SOCIETY. 
(To rue Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] ; 

£1r,—I should like to be allowed to renew the appeal I made last year for 
gift mares for the Brood Mare Society. Those kindly given by Masters of 
Hounds and others have be:n a thorough success, and the stock bred from 
them the truest make and shape. The effort of the society is to keep the 
best mares in the country, and its scheme for letting them out to farmers at a 
moderate charge is cheap and effectual to work, and there is a constant 
demand for mares. I should like also to call the attention of the general 
public to the appeal (in conjunction with the Royal Commission and Hunters’ 
Improvement Society) that has been made for Government help; the 
enquiry through the Hunters’ Improvement Society to 2,000 breeders ; 
the meeting at Bridgwater House, with Lord Minto in the chair; the 
debate in the House of Lords last July; and the conference called by 
Lord Carrington at the Board of Agriculture in October, which represented 
the facts of the position to the Treasury. This shows 
how genuine the work has been, and justifies the appeal 
for help which we now make. Gift mares are wanted 
for the branches, funds are urgently required to work the 
scheme, and the interest of the public, which means 
everything, is wanted to bring things toa head, That 
the question of mounting our soldiers properly in time 
of war is one of the first importance goes without saying, 
and that it is folly to neglect it is beyond dispute, It is 
hoped, therefore, that help will be forthcoming, and that 
while the other great Powers are setting their houses in 
order we shall not be left behind.—W, PHILLPor?s 
WILLIAMS, Manager. 


EARLY LEVERETS. 

[To tHE kpiror oF. ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a pair of leverets found 
here on March 16th. ‘lhis seems very early in the year 
for them —J. W. SILvA, Herts. 

[We are glad to publish this very interesting 
photograph. The breeding of hares depends very much on the weather; but 
considering the character of the past season it is, indeed, surprising that the 
leverets should be so far advanced in the middle of March, a period at which 
pairing usually takes place. —Ip | 


WOMEN AS GARDENERS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*f Country LiFe.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of March 16th I saw a few paragraphs relating to lady 
gardeners. I confess there is too much truth ina great deal of what you -ay; the 
training the girls receive does not make them practical enough. This was one 
reason why Miss Wolseley founded this school, where the students do all the 
work, no man being kept. When I say that since Nuvember, 1905 (eighteen 
months), we have taken in hand five and a-half acres of ordinary agricultural 
land and converted the greater part of it intoa garden, entirely by the work of 
the pup Is, I think you must admit that the Glynde gardeners should not 
labour under the imputation of requiring a man to do their work.—J. S. 
TURNER (Superintendent of the Glynde School for Lady Gardeners), Sussex. 





WHAT WAS IT? 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Possibly the foliowing may be of interest to your readers. Last 
September I was bathing in the river Soar, swimming quietly along in deep 
water, when my hand was seized and bitten. I screamed and swam quickly 
to shore. The skin was not broken, but for some ten minutes the mark of 
the teeth was visible. I am told that it must have been a large pike, and if I 
had not screamed should probably have had my hand bitten off. I am 


rather nervous about bathing in the same spot this year, as I believe pike 
stay a long time in one place. There is an overhanging willow near, and I 
am wondering if a trimmer could be placed there to catch it. Perhaps one 
of your readers would kindly tell me. —MARGARRT BEDFORD. 


MOSS ON LAWNS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘CountrY LIFR.”]} 

S1r,—As a regular reader of your paper, I take the liberty of asking you in 
what way or by what means it is possible to get rid of moss on a garden 
lawn. I have taken a house with a large garden; the lawn, about a quarter 
of an acre, is full of moss, and I should fez! much obliged for reliable advice 
in the matter.—J. KAUFMANN. 

{Mess indicates a poor or undrained soil. If you find the latter is the 


cause of its presence, all you can do is to drain thoroughly. We advise 





you to consult a nurseryman in the neighbourhood, or someone who understands 
the management of lawns and grassland. Where the soil is only poor, rake as 
much of the moss from the surface as possible, and afterwards dress with the 
following mixture: To one cartload of rich garlen soil add $cwt. of bone- 
meal, same of quicklime, a barrow-load of ashes from the burnt refuse heap 
(or potash in small quantity in some other form), with a light sprinkling of 
nitrate of soda crushed small; well mix these ingredients together, and do not 
use them for a fortnight. Apply at the rate of nine cartloads to the acre, an 
only when the weather is dry. Afterwards sow the best lawn seed procurable 
Rake it in and then roll, Next year a similar dressing must be given. Now 
is the time for the work.—Eb. ] 


FISHING IN CEYLON. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Countrry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I should recommend ‘‘H. I.” to take out a trout rod to Ceylon. 
Rainbows have, I believe, been acclimatised there, and are doing well. —P. 





A HERON-SCARER. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Simpson is quite right about the efficacy of 
the Arblecote Bird Scarer. I have two in use, an! am surprised Messrs. 
Palmer of 5, Victoria Street do not advertise them. I have tried all sorts of 
other devices with little effect. The frame lasts for years and, being very 
light, can be moved with ease from place to place, which is the secret of its 
success. An old coat and pair of trousers, a mask and old cap complete the 
scarer.—H. W. P. 
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LEAVES AND WIRE-NETTING. 

[To rHe Epiror or ‘**Country LiFet.”] 
S1ir,—Herewith I send a photograph which I think may interest you. My 
brother took it last week in Richmond. At a short distance these iron 
railings appeared to be covered with the withered leaves of some creeping 
plant which had grown over them ; but on closer inspection it turned out to 
be just dried leaves from ail sorts of big trees, blown and held in their positions 
by the strong and steady wind from the Thames Valley. It struck me as 
being peculiarly interesting, as it may be the unknown cause of occasional 
damage to iron fencing. It can easily be seen that these leaves, plastered as 
they are against the wire mesh used to keep rabbits in an enclosure. ciuse the 
fence to present an enormous resisting surface to the wind. —ALFRED PRIEST. 

ANCIENT DRAUGHTSMEN. 

[To THe Epirer or ** Country LIFE.”] 

Sik,—May I add a note to the two delightful ariic.es recently published in 


Country LiFe on *‘ Curious Chessmen ” 


concerning that other ancient and 
modern game, draughts. Draughts may surely claim a far more respectable 
antiquity than chess, for we find the game on Egyptian sculptures attributed 
to the time of Joseph (c. 2000 B.c.). Again, the king Ramses is portrayed 


on the walls of his palace at Thebes playing draughts with the ladies of his 











The Lion and the Unicorn. 


harem. The draughtsmen used in the palace of Ramses were like small nine- 
pins, and seem to have been about rin. high, standing on a circular base. A 
small box with draughtsmen has been found at Thebes cut out of a piece of 
solid wood, 28in. long by 7in. broad, having the squares for the games cut in 
on the sides, On one side were thirty squares, on the opposite side at the end 
was a space of twelve squares, three along the breadth and four deep, and 
from the middle line eight other squares were continued to one end of the 
board, the other end of which was plain. This may have been the sacred 
line of the Greek game fef/eza. A small drawer drew out of the box and 
held the pieces, some of which resembled reels. The ancient Egyptian 
draught players sat on the ground, or on chairs, and the men, being ranged 
in line at either end of the table, probably moved on a chequered board, but 
the representations being always in profile this cannot be distinguished. It 
seems probable that the old Egyptian draughtsman could not take backwards, 
as in the Polish draughts, The accompanying photograph shows a game of 
draughts between a lion and an antelope, as depicted on an Egyptian papyrus 
(of Roman date) in the British Museum, Each plsys with five men, and it is 
noticeable that here the driughtsmen are distinguished not by colour, but by 
their shape. The lion has won, and holds in his left paw a purse wherein are 
thestakes, Roman draughtsmen were commonly made of glass, and the colours 
are distinguished, a set found in a tomb at Cumae being of three colours, 
white, black and red. Both Egyptian and Roman draughtsmen included the 
>and ‘“‘men”; and it is probable that the Roman 
‘* officers” stood on the first rank, and the men asa row of pawns in front of 
them. As in the Greek game, the object was to get one of the adversary’s 
men between two of one’s own, and then take it off the board; or else 
reduce him to a dead block. All the officers moved alike in the Roman 
game, a fundamental difference from chess. The winner bore the proud ttle 
of rex or 2% peralsr, 
As no scholar has yet 
proved the existence 
of chess among the 
Greeks or Romans, 
these Egyptian and 
Roman draughtsmen 
have an added inte- 
rest. —G. M. G. 


two classes of ** officers’ 


FEEDING TROUT 
ON BRACKEN. 
[To THE Eprror.] 
Sir, — Here is the 
result of an experi- 
ment on trout rear- 
ing. It has been 
successful on a small scale, so perhaps some of your readers who have a 
suitable loch may carry out the experiment on a larger scale. If so, will 
they let me know the result? I made two ponds of concrete 18ft. long, 3ft. 
wide and 3ft. deep, and let into each a continuous 2in. f.ow from a burn, 
The overflow pipe was about 6in. from the top of the tanks, so the depth of 
water was 2$ft. Over a third of the bed of No. 1 pond towards the outflow 
end I placed a layer of bracken fern about 1ft. deep pressed down with stones, 
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The fern was laid and the ponds filled in summer. In March 100 trout fry, 
Levenensis, were bought at Ilowieton, and fifty were put into each pond ; 
in October the twelve best trout in each pond were weighed ana_ photo. 
graphed. The difference between the two lois you see in the photograph 
sent herewith. ‘The weights taken by my gamekeeper, the local medical 
man and postmaster after the ponds were emptied were as follows: 


No. 1 Pond, No. 2 Pond. 
With Bracken Without Brackin, 


oz. dim oz, drm, 
2 14 siete aN 2 5 
2 12 2 3 
2 bey 2 I 
2 8 si I 14 
2 8 I 12 
2 7 : 12 
me 5 I II 
2 5 1 II 
2 5 I IO 
2 5 I I 
2 4 re) 15 
2 3 o 1s 
29 4 19 14 
Av. 2 7 Av. I 10} 


The trout were not artificially fed otherwise. I counted on the bracken 
decaying and becoming food for larvze and crustaceans, and so turning into 
trout food, On lifting the decaying bracken, it was found to be alive with 
shrimps, larvze, etc. The trout in the pond without bracken were pinched, and 
looked as if they would not grow larger and were irregular in size; those in 
the pond with bracken were all much the same size and lusty, promised 
continued growth, and weighed on an average about one-third heavier than 
those in the pond without |racken. Had the trout been left in the 
bracken pond, I believe they would have gone on growing, and I feel sure 
those in the one without bricken would not have increased in size 
Anyone who has studied the growth of fry can gather this from the photo- 
graph. I made the experiment in the hope that the enormous quantities 
of bracken we have in the Highlands, at vre-ent almost useless, might be made 
into trout food in 
some of the Lill lochs 
where the water pro- 
duces little life, and 
where the trout are 
numerous ana 
very small. I would 
suvgest that an cwner 
of such lochs should 
experiment in the 
above way, but on a 
larger scale—cut 
bracken and sink it in 
bundles with stones, 
say, in 2ft. to 4ft. 
of water round the 
lake ; and, having first 
taken the average 
weight of the trout, it would be very interesting to find if the increase of weight 
bore out my small experiment. I have read that all flesh is grass, and I know, 
from my own experience, that grass and trout flesh are convertible terms, that 
so much grass represents so much larvae, and consequently trout flesh. German 
pisciculturists act on this, You are, perhaps, aware that this bracken is 
spreading very widely in the Highlands, and it is becoming a problem how 
to keep it down and preserve the grazing. —-W. G. BURN-MuRDOCH. 





